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i is a private and particular reason why I should write about 


Richard Jefferies, and with that reason I shall deal presently. I 

know of only one Englishman who stands near Jefferies as an 

observer of the facts of natural history, and as a literary recorder of 
those facts: Gilbert White, of Selborne, the father of English field- 
naturalists and the greatest literary artist, after Buffon, who ever dealt with 
the animal kingdom. The Rev. Gilbert White was a scholar who took his 
degree at Oxford, and a gentleman in comparatively easy circumstances, 
with influential friends. Richard Jefferies was the son of a poor Wiltshire 
farmer, delicate in health from boyhood and quite unfit for farm life, who 
turned in youth to provincial journalism—the most unkindly branch of a 
precarious profession—made a very poor hand of that, attempted fiction- 
writing again and again, with constant and disastrous failure, possessing, 
indeed, not one of the gifts or opportunities that make a novelist, and was 
ashy, proud recluse all his life long. Then, suddenly, and unexpectedly to 
himself and his friends, he reached a world-wide fame, and even began to 
make money as a writer on country matters. 

The morning of his life had been clouded with care, trouble, doubt, 
and debt. Only towards noon-tide was his day brightened, and then, 
immediately afterwards, the darkness came down again. A fatal disease, of 
which the seeds had long lain dormant, struck him, and he died of 
consumption in his thirty-ninth year, just when the world had discovered 
and acknowledged his eminence, and, of course, long before his Wiltshire 
neighbours had even guessed that the wayward and thriftless son of the 
Coate farmer was anything but one of life’s failures. 

With this extraordinary and delightful man—lI had almost mids with 
this genius—I had an acquaintance that lasted over several years. It was, 
I regret to say—for I never saw him or had speech with him—only an 
acquaintance, by letter—perhaps I ought not to call it an acquaintance 
at all, for can one know a man through the post? No; certainly not an 
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ordinary man; but such a retiring, nervously shy, and proud man as I have 
since ascertained Richard Jefferies to be, I think may,, be better known 
from his letters even than from his speech. It is not every man, and 
certainly not every Englishman, who can reveal himself by word of mouth, 
The art of social intercourse is hard to acquire for any Englishman, and is 
not to be learnt in a small farm-house or on the remote downs of Wiltshire. 
It is certainly not to be picked up in the office of a small provincial journal. 
Had I ever met Jefferies in the flesh, his rustic manner—between peasant 
and gamekeeper—his rustic utterance, his natural reticence, and his 
awkwardness, would probably have hidden the real man from me. His 
tongue would never have bewrayed his truer and nobler and intensely sensitive 
and sympathetic self; but he had a better and more eloquent interpreter than 
his tongue, that wonderful pen of his, and with this he spoke to me quite 
plainly, as man to man, and so it is that I dare say to myself—I knew this man. 

The business part of my transactions with Richard Jefferies may be 
disposed of in a few words, but I must deal for a moment with a 
personal matter. Residing officially in Portugal, in and about the year 1876, 
I thought well to alleviate the cares and worries of official routine by 
editing, anonymously if I remember rightly, an important and successful 
periodical for an eminent firm of London publishers. Richard Jefferies 
had sent me two or three contributions on rather dry subjects, dealing with 
country life, and I had published them. One paper was on Village 
Organization and prefigured our modern County Councils; the other was 
entitled ‘“‘ Allotment Gardening,” and anticipates a great deal that has been 
done since in that beneficial direction. 

I was immensely struck with the lucidity of these papers, the rare faculty 
of co-ordination possessed by the writer, and the strong, nervous, simple 
English which he had taught himself to use. In his way of writing I 
thought I heard a fresh rhythmic note in style, the stamp of an original artist 
in the use of our English tongue. 

I did what an editor can seldom spare time or trouble to do; I wrote to 
my contributor to tell him how I admired his work. I think appreciation, 
from the great, unknown, outside public, was rare with Jefferies. Is not the 
unbiassed praise from strangers too rare with every good workman? 
Anyhow, Jefferies was grateful, and wrote me a very pleasant letter. This 
is how our correspondence began. It lasted three years and ended, as 
agreeable correspondence mostly ends, by pressure of business on both sides. 

A little time after Richard Jefferies’ death, happening to find myself in 
the neighbourhood of Coate, I drove over to visit it. I found it a plain, 
small, bare, rather poverty - stricken farm-house, by the roadside that 
leads from Swindon, and about three miles from that town. The 
view of the house from the road through an imposing archway, 
which our artist gives, is the view which I saw, and which visitors in 
Jefferies’ days saw. The back of the house is more picturesque. There 
is meadow land there, through which a path goes, leading to the 
reservoir, made eighty years ago, and already a picturesque and partly tree- 
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Supposed hulk of Jefferies’ boat. 


embowered mere. This reservoir, which fully deserves to be called a lake, 
played, as will be seen by one of the letters written by Jefferies to me, a 
very important place in his boy-training as a naturalist. At one side of this 
mere, or lake, is a really beautiful avenue of trees—or, rather, a winding 
path bordered by tall trees. It was, as may be imagined, a favourite haunt 
and place of study for the great field-naturalist, for it is the resort, taking 
the year round, of nearly every small bird that flutters and twitters in our 
South of England woodlands. The avenue terminates, and expands 
into a sort of swamp wilderness, with pools partly overgrown with willows 
and alders, and encumbered by tangled briars, water-weeds, rushes, reeds, and 
sedge, haunted by coot, moorhen, sedge-warbler, heron, and wild duck. Our 
artist has made drawings of every one of the “‘bits” I have enumerated above 
and also of a picturesque dell formed by the entrance of a tributary stream 
from the west. Outside all this water and woodland lie the grass-fields and 
plough-lands of an ordinary English hunting country, for we are here mid- 
way between the Badminton country and the even more famous Vale of White 
Horse—and, beyond them, the landscape is horizoned by the turf-covered 
Downs, bare of trees, with their rounded forms rolling towards the sky line, 
changeless since the Saxons and Danes fought for mastery in England. 
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This is the region where Jefferies spent, in his neighbours’ opinion, a 
dreamy, shiftless, idle and unpractical boyhood and youth; and not an 
incident of bird, animal, and insect life escaped him, nor the growth of a 
bud into flower or leaf, nor the fall of an acorn or beech mast, nor the twirl 
of a creeper’s tendril in the hedgerow; nor any of the larger aspects of 
Nature—the rain storm, the wind, the snow, the frosts of winter, and the 
cloudscape, the sunlight falling on meadow, wood, or hill, the gathering of 
yellow dawn, or the ruddy glory of the setting sun; the still larger things of 
human life he recorded, too, for, though he knew nothing of the town and 
quite mis-read the ways of Vanity Fair from books as ignorant as himself, 
he knew everything of the people who inhabit the country side, the 
peasants, men, women and children, the farmers and loafers, the poachers, 
and their enemies the game-keepers. All this knowledge he took in with 
marvellous sympathy and receptivity, and held in the vice of a strong 
memory ; but where did he learn the art he had of telling of all this, so 
that men should see it, spell-bound by the vividness of the picture he 
drew, piecing together under his magic touch their own slurred recollection 
of things half seen and wholly forgotten ? 

For all Jeffries’ power and all his ultimate success, the strange thing 
was that neither he or his friends ever suspected that he possessed this rare 
faculty of observing and of expressing his observation. The fault was more 
with him than them—this fault, indeed, always does lie with a man himself, 
for certainly no one can really help another man to find the vein in him that 
leads to success or fortune. 

He had shown me several short stories of his—-I now remember nothing of 
them but their execrable taste and false sentiment—and I had refused to take 
them; but even he was beginning to discover, in the spring of 1875, that his novel 
writing was in vain, for in May of that year he wrote to me—forgetting, no 
doubt, how often he had besieged me with impossible fiction :— 


You may possibly have seen that I am a novelist, and I could write you a short tale, 
but I cannot recommend myself in this department, for I have never received a single 
favourable notice of a novel of mine! Tinsley Brothers, the publishers, say that the books 
are too original and too bold to take for some time. 


They were not “bold,” but bald, and, so far from being original, they 
were pale copies of the mild fiction-stuff that had charmed sentimental 
school-girls and school-boys a generation before; but poor Jefferies still 
believed in his ideals. His folly, that all but ruined his life-work, is one that 
nearly all of us have committed or are committing. Our first-formed and 
mostly mistaken ambitions are the Slough of Despond into which we care- 
lessly and joyfully plunge at the outset of life, and have to wade through 
and struggle in, and sometimes all but sink deep and stifle in, before we win 
to the hard ground beyond. A cobbler’s son, playing in St. James’ Park, 
sees the troops go by, the bands playing a stirring march, the field- 
officers in their brave uniform, and swears he will be a General. All 
“the pomp and prodigality of man” passes before his boyish eyes ; 
all the danger, all the daring, all the glory; he himself, in his day-dream 
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Jefferies’ seat in the garden. 


always keeping, by incredible good fortune and; forethought, in the 
centre of events—favoured by fortune—promoted from post to post—heading 
the armies of his countrymen—the winner of a hundred fights! Then 
at last, full of years and honours, he sees himself returned from victorious 
campaigns in far-off lands, and leading armed men through the familiar 
Park with the fanfar of trumpets and the shouts ot the people in his ears— 
while the ineffable smile of accomplished triumph is hidden behind his own 
grizzled moustache! A noble dream, but all the while the boy has no turn at 
all for soldiering and a distinct genius for shoemaking. Hewill, in process of 
years, after a painful passage through his own particular Slough of 
Despond, have to abandon his first ideals and find himself safely landed 
in the shoe-making line, make a revolution in ‘‘ uppers” perhaps, or 
successfully meet a demand for improved “ clump soles,” fight his way to 
famethat way, be known (by advertisement) everywhere within the four 
seas, and win a name that the bagmen in provincial centres “ will not 
willingly let die.” 

Jefferies remained in his own Slough many a long year, longing for the 
accomplishment of his mistaken ideals, and, at last despairing, the 
black waters nearly closed over his head. 

I flattered myself at the time that I had, perhaps, myself helped him to 
see where his true strength lay. After getting a long letter from him in 
December, 1876, of which the following is an extract, I should have been 
blind indeed not to have seen how he was misusing the great talents he 
had. 

I had already begged him urgently to let me have a series of papers on 
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Natural History, and had asked him to call upon me if he should come to 
town. This is his answer ;— 

I should certainly be greatly pleased to meet you personally. My personal connection 
with farming is now almost at an end, though my father still retains his property at Coate. I 
ind literature far more congenial to my tastes, and have spent the greater part of the year 
neartown. I expect I shall be there in the spring most of the time. I stay in Sydenham 
Park, at Shanklin Villa, where, if you should be in England, I should be glad to meet yeu, 
With respect to the Natural History papers, my principal ideas are these. While at home, 
having very little to do, I studied natural history from Nature—excuse the tautology. I 
used to take a gun for nominal occupation, and sit in the hedge for hours, noting the ways and 
habits even of moles and snails. I had my especial wasps-nest, and never was stung. The 
secret with all living creatures is—quiet. Be quiet, and you can form a connection, so 
to say, with everything, even with such a brute as the pike-fish. This went on for six or 
seven years—idle, you will say. Whether it was summer or winter, I would always find 
something to interest me, and, in time, extend these observations to the great Downs 
adjacent, which are literally teeming, so to say, with matter for thought. I own that the 
result has been a profound optimism—if one looks at Nature metaphysically. Since that 
pleasant time, which I still regret, I have corrected my notes and endeavoured to organise 
them by reading the best books I could find on such subjects, including geology. 

There is at Coate a reservoir—it is sixty years old, and looks quite as a lake—of some 
eighty acres of water. I think I could write a whole book on that great pond. I mapped 
it, and laid down the shallows and sand-banks, when I was aschoolboy, and I learnt how to 
manage a sailing boat on it. Even the mussels slowly crawling on the bottom, I believe, 
have taught me something. Youcan trace the action of the rain and frost and the waves on 
its banks, just as Lyell delineates the effect of the ocean on our coast line ; of course, on 
a smaller scale, but the illustration is perfect. You can trace the action of the brook which 
feeds it—the sediment and sand carried down have formed shallows and banks, like the 
delta of a river. If the birds, which I and others have shot there, had been preserved—as 
I now wish they had been—they would form a little museum. My brother shot a brace of 
grebes there last week. The auk, the Northern diver, gulls of almost all varieties, come 
occasionally after storms. I should not attempt a laborious learned description, but rather 
choose a chatty style. I would endeavour to bring in some of the glamour—the magic of 
sunshine and green things and calm waters—if I could. It would give me much pleasure 
to write such articles for you. 


This paper never was written. It was saddening when I looked at this 
beautiful piece of water at Coate, after Jefferies’ death, and remembered his 
promise to tell the story of his explorations of this wonderful and interesting 
pool. He hadevidently already turned his thoughts in the true direction of his 
genius, but it was yet nearly two years before he brought out the Gamekeeper 
at Home, the first of his great Natural History series. 

I said that Jefferies’ place in Natural History was beside Gilbert White, 
of Selborne. In point of fact he achieved more than Gilbert White ever 
attempted, for he not only observed, catalogued, and recorded the ways and 
doings of wild animals, but he saw all aspects of wild life through the eyes 
of a poet and interpreted them to us. Jefferies was a quite extraordinarily 
close observer of the material facts of the life he studied, but, unlike some 
of the great literary realists of to-day, he went further and supported a high 
idealistic doctrine on these hedgerow and woodland documents. 

The field-naturalist, to work at his very best, must have a good many 
qualities that belong essentially to the Teutonic race. He must possess the 
simple, naive nature of a White or a Beckstein. His philosophy must be 
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A tributary stream. 


of the plodding, inductive kind which finds facts first and fits theories very 
cautiously to the facts. If he looks for facts only to accommodate brilliant 
theories thereto, he is a lost naturalist. Then, he must be a man of high 
principle—truthful to the brink of prosiness—for if he is not that, what are 
his facts worth to us? I see that I am narrowing the field of Natural 
History and warning a host of professional persons from the gate, politicians, 
company-promotors, actor-managers, wine-merchants, horse-dealers, dentists, 
and so forth! 

One circumstance that of itself renders Jefferies’ work more valuable 
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than Gilbert White’s, is that, when White wrote, we were in a state of 
ignorance about Natural History that is difficult now to conceive. We 
did not even know what to call the creatures we wrote about. 
We were still speculating as to the mystery of bird migration ; 
and as to a hundred queer facts about wild birds and beasts that 
are now settled for good. This, however, makes Gilbert White’s writings 
all the more interesting and delightful. I will defy the sternest scientific 
naturalist to read without some slight thrill of interest the old naturalist’s 
speculations as to whether swallows and martins do really leave these 
islands, and whether they do not hide and hybernate among us in secret 
places. He writes,on November 23rd, of the year 1773, to the great 
naturalist, Pennant: ‘‘ Do these small, weak birds, some of which were 
nestlings twelve days ago, shift their quarters at this late season of the year 
to the other side of the Northern tropic ? Or, rather, is it not more probable 
that the next church, ruin, chalk-cliff, steep covert, or perhaps sand-bank, 
lake or pool, may become their hybernaculum, and afford them a ready and 
obvious retreat ?”’ 

Since Gilbert White’s day, we have been to the “‘ Northern tropic” to 
see, and found our English swallows and martins there in winter; and we 
have explored countless ruins, cliffs, and sand-banks, and dragged countless 
pools, and found them not there; and so the theory of hybernation for these 
species has been demolished, and the doctrine of migration established. 

Then again, Gilbert White wrote at a time when our literary English 
was at its very stiffest and most sesquipedalian, and at its very unfittest to 
deal with such every day matters as the story of our fields and hedges, but, 
fortunately, he mostly forgot, even when he was writing to learned men, to 
write in the learned, Latinised English tongue that Dr. Johnson had made 
fashionable. He speaks nearly always in the beautiful mother-English, 
that has made him famous in literature. There is, to be sure, just a flavour 
of pedantry here and there, but these touches lend an additional old-world 
charm, and give a touch of individual character to his work. 

Gilbert White had, with a pretty wit of the milder sort, a turn for 
quiet humour, both extremely useful attributes in a savant—as delivering 
him from a certain class of error—but which attributes a good many 
eminent scientists make a point of doing altogether without. I have not 
found any trace of either wit or humour in anything written by Richard 
Jefferies. Perhaps I have looked carelessly, or not been in sympathy with 
his particular form of wit, or his humour, but I incline to the opinion that 
these things were non-existent in him. His repeated transgressions into 
poor fiction almost prove my case, and the simple fact that, in one of his 
novels, he devotes six pages—or is it sixteen ?—to a description of the 
muscles, sinews, tendons, and bony anatomy of a young lady’s:knee! 

Richard Jefferies was little of a controversialist, after the fashion of so 
many of our modern Natural Historians. He saw, he noted, and drew his 
conclusions from what he saw and noted, but he did not care to dispute about 
what to him were the eternal verities of nature; there was much less in 
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him of the scientist than of the poet and the artist. A great deal 
that he wrote, particularly in his earlier work, was little more than the 
setting down of his field notes, but with what art does he co-ordinate and 
marshal them! The statements of fact, which, in an inferior word-artist’s 
hands would be little more than a dull catalogue, are by him grouped and 
arrayed into a living picture. 

Here is a sample of his realistic method. It only describes an English 
hedgerow, and every peasant, every farmer, every keeper, every squire will 
agree to the truth of every word of it—and yet we may swear that they 
never saw the picture as the reader can now see it. 


A wild “plum” or bullace, grew in one place, the plum about twice the size of the sloe, 
with a bloom upon the skin like the cultivated fruit, but lacking its sweetness. Yet there 
was a distinct difference of taste; the “plum” had not got the extreme harshness of the 
sloe. A quantity of dogwood occupied a corner ; in Summer it bore a pleasing flower, in 
the Autumn, after the black berries appeared upon it, the leaves became a rich, bronze colour 
and some, when the first frosts touched them, curled up at the edges and turned crimson. 


Then there is his method of dealing with the wider outlooks on nature— 
or sky, mountain and sea. It is the same patient, careful method. He 
always writes as an artist, as one who is careful to mould and mint his 
words or phrases, so that they shall reach the reader in the form and with 

the heat wherewith 
they live in the 
writer’s own mind 
and heart—the true 
craftsman’s way in 
all arts. There 
have been men at 
all times who feel 
and think like 
philosophers and 
poets, and have a 
great message to 
deliver, but have 
never yet bridged 
the gulf that always 
lies between writer 
and reader. Their 
genius has been 
great but their art 
small. Their fame 
lives awhile in the 
breath of their 
disciples, but when 
they themselves die, 
and their disciples 
Gateway of Coates. die, their fame 
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ceases and dies too. The world is too busy to go on for ever wrestling 
with an author’s meaning, as a school-boy wrestles with a proposition of 
Euclid. Jefferies was not of this kind. He was a true artist from first to 
last—never for a moment forgetting that art is the sword of the literary 
worker that must for ever be kept sharp and bright. 

In the passage I now quote, Jefferies speaks of the sea seen from a he.ght. 
I wish I had space to quote the whole passage. 

“So the white spray rushes along the low, broken wall of rocks, the sun gleams on the 
flying fragments of the wave, and again it sinks, and the rhythmic motion holds the mind as 
an invisible force holds back the tide. A faith of expectancy, a sense that something may 
drift up from the unknown, a large belief in the unseen resources of the endless space out 
yonder, soothing the mind with dreamy hope. 

“The little rules and little experiences, all the petty ways of narrow life, are shut off 
behind by the ponderous and impassable cliff, as if we had dwelt in the dim life ofa cave, but, 
coming out at last to look at the sun, a great stone had fallen and closed the entrance, so 
that there was no return to the shadow. The impassable precipice shuts off our former 
selves of yesterday, forcing us to look out over the sea only, or up to the deeper even.” 


I have shown how learned Jefferies was in wild-nature knowledge. It is a 
department of education somewhat neglected in these days of rush and 
hurry, and yet the wisest and wittiest men who ever wrote on education 
would have approved of the training of Jefferies. ‘‘I would have 
thee,” says Pantagruel (I quote from memory and away from _ books) 
—‘*I would have thee, my son, to be acquainted with every beast 
that walks on the earth; with every fish that swims in the seas, the 
rivers, brooks, and pools ; withevery bird that soars, or flutters in the air ; and 
with every insect that flies or crawls. Thou shouldst know the properties of 
every plant and flower and tree, from the Hyssop on the wall to the Cedar 
of Lebanon; the qualities of every gem that lies hidden in the earth; and 
every precious drug in all the Southern land.” A not very exaggerated 
compendium of what Jefferies had actually taught himself; but with him all 
this was but the portal to things seen beyond—the window through which 
he caught glimpses of the great problem of life—of that which lies for all ot 
us behind the veil of our dull, daily existences. 

Here is a passage that may, perhaps, persuade the reader that I have not 
said too much for Jefferies in this line :— 

On the wings of the dragon-fly, as he hovers an instant before he darts, there is a 
prismatic gleam. These wing textures are even more delicate than the minute filaments. 
on a swallow’s quill ; more delicate than the pollen of a flower. They are formed of matter 
indeed, but how exquisitely it is resolved into the means and organs of life! Though not 
often consciously recognised, perhaps this is the great pleasure of summer, to watch the 
earth—the dead particles resolving themselves into the living case of life—to see the seed- 
leaf push aside the clod, and become, by degrees, the perfumed flower. From the tiny 
mottled egg come the wings that by-and-by shall pass the immense sea. It is in this 
marvellous transformation of clods and cold matter into living things that the joy and the 
hope of summer reside. Each blade of grass, each leaf, each separate floret and petal, is 
an inscription speaking of hope. Consider the grasses and the oaks, the swallows, the 
sweet, blue butterfly—they are one and all a sign and token, showing before our eyes, 
earth made into life. So that my hope becomes as broad as the horizon afar, reiterated 
by every leaf, sung on every bough, reflected in the gleam of every flower. . . ~ 
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Let the shadow advance 

upon the dial— I can watch 

it with equanimity while it 

is there to be watched. 

It is only when the shadow 

is wot there, when the clouds 

of winter cover it, that the 

dial is terrible. The in- 

visible shadow goes on and 

steals from us. But now, 

while I can see the shadow 

of the tree and watch it 

slowly gliding along the 

surface of the grass, it is 

mine. These are the only 

hours that are not wasted— 

these hours that absorb the 

soul and fill it with beauty. 

This is real life, and all else 

is illusion, or mere endur- 

Coates from the back. ance. Does this reverie of 

flowers and waterfall and 

song form an ideal, a human ideal, in the mind? it does; much the same ideal that Phidias 

sculptured of man and woman filled with a God-like sense of the violet fields of Greece, 

beautiful beyond thought, calm as my turtle-dove, before the lurid lightning of the unknown, 

To be beautiful and to be calm, without mental fear, is the ideal of nature. If I cannot 

achieve it, at least | can think it.” 

Richard Jefferies is here no longer a mere observing naturalist, no longer 

a mere artist in literary expression, but a prose poet, who uses the rhythmic 
cadences that come naturally to a true singer. 

“ This strain I heard was of a higher mood !” 

He is a pantheistic votary, singing in the great temple of nature, who 

sees beauty and salvation for himself, even though, at the moment of inditing 

this great pean of praise and triumph, he was, and knew that he was, him- 


self swiftly nearing the inevitable grave. 














THE NOVELIST’S PROPOSAL. 
By Geo. Hutchinson. 


He—“So you do not love me?” 
She (quoting from his latest novel).—“ No! I do not feel that warm glow at the 
heart, that thrill of estatic joy, that exquisite soul-stirring tremour, that tingling of the 


nerves——” 


He—“Oh, bosh! I’m not an electric battery.” 
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THE UNREMEMBERED MAN. 


BY LILIAN QUILLER CUUCH. 


ILLUSTRATED BY .DUAMOT. 


“ There was a little city, and few men within it; and there came a great 
king against it, and besieged it, and built great bulwarks against it. 

** Now, there was found in it a poor wise man, and he, by his wisdom, 
delivered the city ; yet no man remembered that same poor man.” 


seemed to be no adjective to describe it—none, at least worth the 
adding, or the fatigue of pronunciation. 

Roujee is a sort of dry, evil cauldron into which the wilder tribes 
of the hills and plains round about overflow sometimes, and mingle with their 
more sluggish fellows ; where, for the few Englishmen who are forced to 
spend their time there, “ Life is real! Life is earnest!” in a peculiarly 
strict sense of the words—in a sense, at least, which their friends at home 
are the happier for not realising; and to say that ‘the grave is not its 
goal,” is merely to take the Englishman’s optimistic view of his situation— 
not the tribesman’s view of the same. It is a place where there is much 
work to be done, and an improper atmosphere to do it in. And its name 
really is not Roujee at all. There is a reason, though, why it should be 
named Roujee—or, indeed, something pseudonymic—for the period of this 
short narrative, since ‘‘Gam” Brown’s friends at home might by chance 
read it, and this new view of the matter might embitter them, as Gam was 
very lovable. ~ 

There was a stifling little office in Roujee when Gam Brown went there, 
with six chairs—three for work, three for lounging—three desks, and three 
unbreakable cups, for its fixed furniture ; while a selection of drinks—unfor- 
tunately tepid—came and went, so to speak. And in this small furnace 
Gam Brown worked with his two seniors, the big, dark man, Torlo 
Saunderson, and the small brown man, Paul Trench. 

Trench was head and chief of the three ; he was older for one thing, and 
had been at the work many years—so many years that the sound of the 
number of them had began to grow distasteful to him, so many, indeed, that 
his mother in England, after waiting over-long for a sight of his thin face, 
remarked one day, ‘‘ Wives live in India, surely mothers and sisters can,” 
and two months later started in the SS. Bellair to prove the possibility, and 
established herself and Paul’s sister Kitty in the small pink house which 
stood on the ledge of the hill about two and a half hours ride up from 


Roujee. 


[= atmosphere of Roujee was hot, and the hotness was such there 
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Torlo Saunderson came next in seniority. He was an immense man, 
good-looking, too, and having an air of silent strength about him; but he 
was not more immense than Gam Brown. When Trench first set eyes on 
Saunderson, he thought to himself that it was good to have a man of that 
size in Roujee ; when he set eyes on Brown, he began to think that the 
natives had reason to suspect the Government of motives. Saunderson did 
not talk much, at least he did not chatter, but he had a way with him of 
impressing the natives, also he worked well, and was a good fellow to work 





with. 

Gam Brown, whose baptismal name was John de Castro, did chatter, 
and he laughed and he won his way with the natives, too; it was not that 
he impressed them, exactly, but to their surprise he went among them, and 
jabbered to them in many words which they did not understand, and cne 
here and there which they did. That was at first, of course; afterwards, 
when he was able to get his tongue round their syllables, he got beyond 
monologues ; and it was while he sat ona tub one day in the shade of the 
mud wall, where it faces the Karroba road—telling fairy-tales of England, 
in high language, and listening to the yet more unreal-seeming, but true, 
tales of the natives, who squatted round about himinthe sun—-that Trench and 
Saunderson passed by that way, and promptly named him Gamaliel—a 
name which, in the Roujee climate, of necessity became ‘‘ Gam.” 

It was the interest of these three friends as Government servants, to 
learn the native character and characteristics. Paul Trench felt that he 
had learnt enough of it, and he was a man who loathed surfeit; but 
Saunderson and Gam were as yet unsatisfied, and when, after riding for 
miles and miles up to, and down to, and across to, and into, odd and 
dangerous places, among odd and dangerous peoples, they came _ back 
whole-skinned to Roujee, they were very good friends indeed; and 
Saunderson, instead of warning Gam against the danger to blood and 
dignity which might arise from that sitting on tubs in insufficient shade 
by the Karroba road, went and sat on another, and listened while Gam 
stretched his jaws over a painful language. 

The men of Roujee seemed to have no affection for their countrymen 
of the hills and plains. The men of Roujee were few; the tribesmen were 
many. The men of Roujee were quiet in their sins; the tribesmen were 
sometimes reckless, always impulsive. The men of Roujee had some 
knowledge of law and order; the tribesmen had none. The men of 
Roujee had some understanding—impersonal—abstract, maybe, but praise- 
worthy—of honesty; to the tribesmen honesty was an unknown subject, 
impersonal or otherwise. So the natives squatted in the sun and told of 
the tribesmen; told of their gods and their ceremonies, of their black 
deeds and their strength, and arose in the fulness of time uplifted by the 
power of self-satisfaction. So Gam Brown enlarged his knowledge of 
Indian character, and in time Torlo Saunderson did likewise, and 
acknowledged, too, to himself, that he did it by means of Gam Brcwn’s 
diplomacy. 
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Roujee meanwhile was hot, 
and was growing steadily 
hotter as the days dragged 
by; and Torlo and Gam 
languidly cast about for the 
right adjective as they looked 
each morning along the ridges 
of white dust, called a road. 
Trench, having known it 
oftener, was economical of 
exertion. One day, Torlo, 
lying back in his long chair, 
with his arms hanging limp, 
murmured, ‘‘—as Hell.” But 
he felt the word to be in- 
adequate even as he said it. 

“No,” said Gam, “I 
should have shot it out before 
if that had been it.” And he 
permitted his back to double 
up as he sat on his straight 
chair, and the Government 
penholder, damp and varnish- 
less about its middle, rolled 
from his flaccid fingers across Satay tates of Reghent. 
the dusty desk. “ Hell’s too 
—too clean a heat, as I imagine Hell,—too sharp, and—wholesome,” he 
added as he looked out thoughtfully into the white glare, where the land lay 
dry-simmering, and the only stir in the air was of the nature of the wave 
which comes from a factory furnace when the scum is rising. 

“IT could describe it—at great length,” remarked Trench from his 
corner, ‘‘ but I see no adequate return for the waste of strength.” 

“‘I did describe it—at great length—a month ago,” volunteered Gam 
with a little self-amused chuckle,—‘“ in a letter to my mother. I wrote of 
the thermometer, and of the prickly heat, of the dust clouds when a blast 
of furnace-hot wind chooses to come this way, and of the sediment at 
the bottom of the tank. I told her that I drank intemperately of tepid 
liquids, and took the wet bandage from my head to mop my face—” 
he stopped, and chuckled again with a good-tempered self-contempt. 

*‘And then?” queried Trench. 

‘‘Oh—then I tore it up, and wrote of the merits of the ponies out 
here, and the weight of my hat, and of our substitute for billiards, and 
how well my collars were lasting—those she gave me. just at the end— 
because they were the latest shape. Collars, forsooth—in Roujee—but I 
think the first letter was really a relief.” 

That relief of Gam’s was soon outlived, however, for each day, as it 
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glared out from the night, glared hotter than the last. Gam laughed, 
and pretended peevishness, and endured; and the others endured without 
the laughter but with more nonchalance. And Gam liked the nonchalance of 
the others, it encouraged him ; and they liked Gam’s laugh, it cheered them. 

And then one evening, as Gam was writing a letter home, he suddenly 
laughed out with a queer hitch in his voice— 

‘“‘My mother! Ha—ha. Seems like a former existence—to have had 
a mother——” Then he stopped laughing with his eyes and lips, and 
only made the sound in his mouth, and for a moment it was horrible. Then 
he said “‘ Good God!” and laid his head upon the desk. 

Torlo looked at Trench. And Trench picked up his ink-bottle and 
dropped it on the floor. And Gam looked up and said “‘ Nice mess, that,” 
and was all right again. 

After a few minutes, Gam said—whether as a sort of apology for his 
short lapse or not, he knew best. ‘It’s such an age since I set eyes on a 
lady.” Then he sat and thought a little. ‘‘ Yesterday,” he went on, his 
eyes twinkling at the recollection, “‘ 1 came across a jolly little hill-girl— 
soft brown skin—ivory teeth—pretty, clever little thing.” 

Torlo, stirred perhaps by Gam’s late weakness, showed interest and 
looked indulgent. 

‘You flirted outrageously, I suppose,” he said, smiling lazily. 

‘No such luck,” grumbled Gam. ‘One or two of the men informed 
me that she was sacred—set apart for the service of some old Rakshas or 
god of some sort, so I retired. She has an undedicated pair of eyes, though.” 

** Hereabouts, still ?’’ enquired Trench. 

“I believe so. Wish I knew the meaning of that sort of thing. We 
haven’t got hold of it all yet, Torlo.” 

** What sort of thing ?” asked Torlo. 

** Why, why a handful of men and women should straggle into Roujee, 
loaf round a bit, and then straggle off again, without doing anything, 
apparently, but loaf.” 

“Something to do with their gods, I suppose.” 

““Oh yes, I suppose so, but that’s just it. I don’t know, you don’t 
know, we both want to know.” 

Then Gam went on with his letter; and after a little while Torlo got 
up by stages from his chair, and went out into the stifling night. 

For some minutes there was silence in the place, and Trench sat, with 
ridges across his forehead, thinking over Gam’s flash of home-sickness, 
which he knew was bad for a man ; he also knew that a certain home-sickness 
sometimes harbingers another sickness, which is worse. And he looked at 
Gam, and decided that, in spite of his physique, he’d go under quickly. 

“‘T thought,” he remarked, as Gam came to the signature, “ of trying to 
get up to the Pink House in a day or two.” 

** Do, old man,” advised Gam. ‘“ Torlo and I’ll manage here.” 

‘I thought,” continued Trench, ‘‘ that you—might come too; one gets 
a breeze sometimes after the first hour’s ride.”’ 
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* Ah,” sighed Gam, “I should like that.” 

** You’ll come then ?” 

“Thanks, old man, it’s pleasant of you to deal out bliss. But ”— 
then he looked at Trench and smiled—‘“‘ how about seniority ?” 

** Oh, it isn’t unfair. Saunderson has 
been up before, and will come again.” 

And Gam added a postscript to his 
letter home, to say that he was going up, 
to the Hills. Perhaps he ought not to 
have put the capital ‘“‘ H ”—but he did 
it innocently and it cheered his mother 
wonderfully. Gam’s mother was small 
and dainty; a tiny, little mother for 
great Gam Brown. And she hated 
being depressed, and was so glad to 
hear dear Jack was having such a good 
time; she declared the news improved 
her stroke that evening in the billiard- 
room. 

Gam believed in his pretty little 
mother and admired her extremely ; and 
belief and admiration mixed sometimes 
make for worship. 

Two days later, Gam went up the ence end. 
hill with Trench, and after an hour 
he felt a breeze, and quoted two lines of George Herbert, beginning ‘‘ Sweet 
day, so cool, etc.,” which made Paul Trench sit back in his saddle and 
laugh; after two hours and a half he saw Kitty Trench, and, after that, life 
never seemed very real again. 

Kitty Trench had a lovely face, tinted with carmine and set off by 
waving hair—dark, her hair was; she had honest, brown eyes, too, and a 
smile that melted the heart out of a man. Gam chattered to her and 
watched for the smile as if it held his life-sentence, it was so pretty; and 
now and then she talked to him; and as she rounded and curved her lips, 
a little flicker in Gam’s mind would show up England; it was so civilised 
to be sitting under a verandah talking to a lady again. 

Then the flicker would go out, and two dimples, three quarters of an 
inch from two lip corners, would comprise his view once more. But, 
somehow, in spite of the flickers, England had never before seemed so 
unreal and far away; even Roujee, the Roujee he had left that morning, 
was hidden by a sort of mind-mist. Neither England nor Roujee were to 
be focussed; they had faded. The hill with the breeze, and the Pink 
House, and Miss Trench were the clear shapes in the foreground. 

After dinner that evening, Paul Trench and his mother and sister and 
Gam strolled along the little path at the back of the house till they reached 
the old tank where the lotus flowers grew, and they sat there and talked, 
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and they even became cool; and the ladies wound gossamer-like shawls 
about their heads, and Gam looked at them and was uplifted. 

Then it was thought that Gam would be better able to enjoy his first 
Indian summer if he spent a slice of it at the Pink House. Trench could 
stay, too, fora while. It was so easy to ride down to Roujee in the early 
morning to see to things and cheer Torlo, and ride back again in the 
evening. 

Gam felt sober with gratitude for several minutes, and he said ‘ Thank 
you” so earnestly that Paul Trench looked anxious; but the grave mood 
did not really last too long for health, and Paul Trench loosened his brows 
again. 

So that night Gam Brown laid his comparatively cool head upon a 
comparatively cool pillow in the room looking out towards the lotus-covered 
tank, and did not, as usual, dream that he was being roasted for a Fakeer’s 
meal. And then day followed the night, and night again followed the day, 
in quite the ordinary sequence; only to Gam Brown these seemed strangely 
unlike other nights and days, and he wanted to take them very slowly. 

Trench rode down to Roujee alone most days, and one day Gam rode 
with him, and wondered how Torlo could bear it down there. But Torlo 
looked quite cheerful. He had been getting along capitally, he said, but he 
was coming up to the Pink House soon; and he smiled confidently; and 
again Gam was impressed by the quiet strength of the man. 

A few days later, Torlo came up to the Pink House; and Gam, who was 
sitting under the verandah amusing Miss Trench with his story of the Major 
and the dinner gong (an old story from home), happened to notice her face 
as she caught sight of his senior, and again as she went forward to meet 
him; and quite unexpectedly there came a great thump somewhere in 
Gam’s internal anatomy. It was as if a sledge hammer had been brought 
against his ribs. 

A little later, when the others were talking together, Gam went away 
for a while and sat on a paling by the old tank, and thought. He thought 
for about three-quarters of an hour, then he got off the paling and whispered 
slowly to himself, ‘“‘ Fancy its happening to me!—Heaven and Hell at one 
moment. And Hell to stay—always!” 

Then he went back to the verandah and studied Torlo’s face also, but it 
told the same tale. 

Next day Gam went back to Roujee to take Torlo’s place, and, in spite 
of himself, there was recklessness in his heart and desperation sounded 
through his laugh. 

Soon after this, uncomfortable things began to happen in Roujee. 

Trench was an old hand at serving the Government, and had assured 
himself that he was over-satisfied with his knowledge and experience of the 
Native Indian in his lair ; but as those stifling days passed by, he began to 
feel that something was wrong in Roujee, and that he did not understand 
it. The men of Roujee, themselves, seemed right when he spoke to them or 
moved amongst them ; but he could see that certain stragglers who lounged 
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about the office or the bungalow in the sun, slept by the hour with shining, 
watchful slits to their eyelids, and a nameless, indescribable feeling of 
smouldering wrath seemed to be in the air. Trench felt that the very 
colour of his blood was unpopular, and he knew no reason for it. He spoke 
to Gam about it one day, but Gam snapped at him almost disrespectfully. 
Gam was self-absorbed about that time and somewhat unresponsive. 

* * * 

One night, Gam was awakened from his sleep and self-absorption at the 
same time; for he opened his eyes suddenly in the darkness with the 
consciousness strong upon him that someone was near his bed. He lay 
listening for a while, but with the exception of one soft sound, which might 
have been made by a gliding person or conjured up by his own over-strained 
ear, he gained no satisfaction ; and, deciding that he was a fool, he went to 
sleep again. 

Next day it chanced that Gam Brown walked along the Karroba Road ; 
by chance, or otherwise, a small native, of unfamiliar features, walked along 
the Karroba Road also. And when they had walked upwards of a mile 
from Roujee, Gam knew the man to be dogging him, loitering as he loitered, 
halting as he halted. Gam bore it for some time, then he turned and 
stalked the man back to Roujee, where he turned a sharp corner and 
vanished. 

A week passed, and by the end of it Gam knew himself to be dogged by 
at least three natives of unfamiliar features. And one day, when Trench 
had gone up to the Pink House and Torlo had not come down from it, 
Gam turned and caught one of his persecutors, and stood him in a corner 
of the office and talked to him. 

When Gam stopped to wipe his brow, the persecutor began to talk in 
his turn; and if his language was a suspicion more flowery than that of his 
victim, it was just as forceful, and the fire which shone from between his 
narrow lids added eloquence to his words. 

He told a tale, and it was a long tale, and the whole of it was about the 
iniquity of one big white man. It was a tale of treachery, sacrilege, 
defilement, violation of the hillsman’s laws and observances, profanity, 
sin—. And when at last he in his turn paused, he was still looking at 
Gam, with the fire shining in the slits of his lids. ‘‘ One big white man!” 
Gam was a big man, and just then, at any rate, he was undoubtedly 
white. He had followed the tale with interest, and he understood that it 
was serious. 

“‘ And the satisfaction—what do you ask? said Gam, quietly. 

‘** The big white man,” said the hillsman, with slow-mouthed decisive- 
ness. 

The heat of Roujee could not stop the slight shiver which trickled along 
Gam’s spine. 

“ And if refused ? ” 

The man shrugged his shoulders, smiled, turned his hands outward 
nonchalantly, and answered, ‘‘ Then Roujee.” 
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Gam knew something of Indians. Six months had been enough to 
teach him that their ways are not the ways of the Englishman; neither is 
their logic English logic. He also knew that the turn of a man’s hand is 
sometimes sufficient to set half a million men at the throats of their fellows. 
And with this knowledge at the back of his brain he worked delicately and 
desperately, venturing every mood and trick he knew, to mend this very 
bad matter. But every mood and every trick was met by the hillsman’s 
slow, unassailable wrath, impervious as a wall of solid rock—there was 
no leniency, no mitigation, no forgiveness to be looked for, only retribution. 

“Trench must not know. England must not know,” were Gam’s first 
wild thoughts. ‘‘ Good God,” he groaned inwardly, “‘it is enough to set a 
war afoot.” 

When the hillsman walked out of the office, Gam was left with three 
days respite, to be ended by an appointment at the Broken Rock where the 
Karroba Road turns upward. On the third day “‘the big white man” was 
to be judged by the people he had wronged. A tearing pain of desolation 
came upon Gam when the man’s shadow had gone gliding along the dust 
out of sight; an utter loneliness filled him; it seemed as if nobody cared. 
Then a thought drifted to the little brown hill-girl, coaxed from her vows ; 
and he wondered what her relentless brethren had done, or would do, to 
her as reward for the big white man’s sins. As he stood in the doorway 
waiting for Torlo, his face, which had been so young and smooth, seemed 
now to be furrowed in ridges, and the sun glared upon it. 

When Torlo reached Roujee that evening, Gam’s welcome could not be 
called cheerful—he was still standing at the doorway, and he had no laugh 
ready. Gam seemed to have given up laughing since that day when he had 
sat on the paling up at the Pink House and thought out things. When 
they got inside, Gam did not wait for preliminaries. 

** Why did you do it ?” he asked, wearily. 

Torlo, whose thoughts sprang back to a certain pleasing interview at the 
Pink House that morning, flushed a little, and asked, ‘‘ Do what ?” 

“‘ Bring those murdering hordes of hillmen about our ears.”’ 

Torlo looked at Gam curiously, suspecting sickness. 

“*What have I done?” he asked, to gain time and confirmation of his 
fears. 

Then Gam repeated the hillsman’s tale of the big white man and his 
sins. And Torlo flushed again, and understood. A few short questions 
and answers were sufficient after that to show things as they stood; as has 
been said before, both Torlo and Gam had studied the native and his 
methods. 

“Why did you do it ?” said Gam again, rather dully. 

Torlo threw up his head, and laughed an ugly Jaugh. 

“* Why doesa man ever do a mad thing?” he asked. “Insatiable, 
should-be-commendable desire for knowledge, firstly, I suppose; then—the 
girl.” 

Then Gam told of the respite, and mentioned the appointment. 
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** You know what it means ?” he asked, ‘‘ for you—for the—Pink House 
—for Roujee.” 

“I know,” said Torlo, shortly. 

Gam watched him, and he stood still as a statue, with the end of his 
moustache between his teeth, and his half-closed eyes fixed upon the ground, 
looking like a devil. This twist in life was absorbing, and neither noticed 
when night became day. 

On the second morning of the respite, Gam Brown said he was going up 
to the Pink House to call. Torlo, whose eyes seemed to grow wilder as 
each hour passed, paced to and fro, and groaned just once, and said he had 
to go up to the Pink House, too. It would seem as if Gam’s call were to 
be really formal, for he hunted up a visiting card, and placed it carefully 
within an old letter in his pocket. Then they started to ride up the hill, 
and Gam became young again, and laughed and tried to cheat himself into 
fancying that this was that first ride up with Trench. And after an hour he 
felt a breeze, and after two hours and a half he saw Miss Trench. 

It was a wonderful day to Gam, a sort of dream-day ; and in his dream 
he asked Miss Trench to show him the lotus flowers again, and he and she 
went alone, and they sat by the tank and talked, and their talk was of Torlo 
—all Torlo; for Gam could see that Torlo held all the little city of her heart. 

In the evening, Gam and Torlo rode down again to Roujee; and the 
dream-day was over. And that night Torlo, alone in his room, broke down 
for a while, and Gam, sitting alone by his own little table, heard him, and 
felt curiously faint and sick at the sound; but somehow he could not stir to 
go to him. 

The next day was the day of the appointment at the Broken Rock, 
where the Karroba Road turns upwards. And when the time grew near 
Gam said to Torlo, “I am going with you.” And Torlo nodded his head. 

The Broken Rock was a landmark on the Karroba Road, it jutted 
outwards and blocked the view. Standing on the side of it, one could look 
back with few interruptions to Roujee; on the other side, one faced the road 
to the hills—the hills of the hillsmen, the hills where the white man seldom 
sets his foot. 

Torlo and Gam were silent as they stepped out into the glare and 
walked along in the white dust, Torlo’s face was grey and drawn, but there 
was a burning spot on each of Gam’s cheek-bones. They walked on steadily 
until they reached the Broken Rock, then they halted, and Gam looked at 
his watch. There was just a moment’s hesitation as he put it back in his 
pocket, then it was he who stepped round the rock and looked up the hill. 

* They are punctual,” he said grimly, as he withdrew his eyes from the line 
of black figures winding down the Karroba Road, and turned back to Torlo. 

Then, just for a minute, the two men looked one another full in the face. 
And then Torlo knew what would happen. 

Torlo knew what Gam meant to do, and he knew, too, what was before 
Gam, and he knew also that Gam knew that he knew. And, for the full 
half of that life-length minute, Torlo, the big, strong man, the man with 
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the impressive personality, the man of honourable pedigree, looked a 
guilty cur. Then Gam faced round towards the advancing men and stepped 
out from the shelter of the rock. 

For an awful period of moments, Torlo suffered the upheaval of his 
nature. A moment was close when he must be a man, or a cur—must 
choose one part or the other, and either meant torment. He advanced one 
foot, then swayed back, then forward, then back again. The line of men 
was drawing nearer—Gam was going farther—and—and—God! Which 
should he be? Cur? Man? Cur ?—He could hear the soft thud of the 
men’s feet on the sun-baked road.—He swayed as a shaken pendulum. But 
the last sway was backward. 

And he let Gam go! 


a 


* * 


Paul Trench met a man coming back along the Karroba Road and his face 
was tlie colour of clay, and his eyes were mad. When he was quite close he 
saw that the man was Torlo Saunderson, and that his teeth were chattering. 

“Hullo, Torlo! Ill?” he exclaimed. 

Torlo tried to smile, but the clay face was stiff. ‘“‘ Sun, I think,” he 
stammered. “I'll get—home.” 

“I Was just looking about for you and Gam. My mother sent messages 
—RBy-the-bye, where is Gam ?” 

Torlo faced round, and Trench felt that he had never seen anything 
so ghastly as the shaking lips when they tried to make words. 
“*Ga—in troub—” Then he laughed. ‘ Ga—little hill—gir—-’ Torlo 
stepped and stood against the rock, then his head fell forward. And 
Trench wisely gave up questioning and took to ambulance work. 

When Torlo Saunderson was safely stretched upon his bed with wet 
bandages about his head, Gam Brown was marching upwards to his 
unknown reward between two lines of glittering-eyed gaolers. The ground 
was hard, and bare, and hot to the feet, and the sun glared upon the rocks, 
radiating and scorching till the way they trod seemed as a voyage through 
an interminable furnace. They had left the Karroba Road, and were 
winding up by almost unknown passes. Gam did not think very much as 
he trod on, and on, and on, in the almost unbearable heat. Now and then, 
an odd little corner of his old room in England would come starting up in 
his brain, and he could see the old catapult, the best he had ever made, 
hanging on the nail above the faded old photograph of his mother feeding 
the pony in the paddock. Then the scene would snap out of sight again, 
and he would wonder what they had done to the little hill-girl. 

At length, when his feet were blistered, and his head was throbbing as if 
the skull must gape soon, they came toa halt. Gam’s eyes seemed unable 
to see things very clearly, or his brain to realise them, but he was conscious 
of a towering white rock, with a huge unshapely figure squatting on the 
summit, At the base of the rock was a cave, and he looked into the cave. 
Then Gam knew what had happened to the little hill-girl. She—it—was 
lying in dark, discoloured patches upon a pile of fire-smoked stones. 
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Then, as he looked, he felt the sharp, intolerable pain of a knife drawn 
from his right shoulder to his wrist, then a sharp hacking cut fell across 
the spirting wound. He looked quickly down at the arm as it was held 
by the enemy, and he realised that it was a sickening sight. 

And then the pain, and the sight, and the trouble of the past days, and 
the heat of the march, brutal though they had been in turn, were merciful to 
him in the end, for he was quite 
free from pain for some time 
before he was thrown upon the 
fire-smoked stones to join the 
little hill-girl in appeasing her 
jealous God. 

* # * 

When Miss Trench went 
one day to.the tank where the 
lotus-flowers grew she found 
there a_ slightly discoloured 
visiting-card. ‘Mr. J. de C. 
Brown,” was engraved on it, 
and scribbled in the corner were 
the letters “ P.P.C.” When 
her brother came up again she 
chanced to remember it and 
showed it to him. Paul Trench 
looked a little contemptuous. 

“What does it mean?” 
asked Miss Trench. 

‘““He’s left Roujee,” said 
Trench shortly. 

And Miss Trench said no 
more; after all Mr. Brown had 
been only an acquaintance. 

** So he’d laid his plans,” 
thought Trench to _hiinself. 

“ He’s probably sneaked across 
to one of the colonies, where 
he'll get the licking he deserves 
when he plays the fool again.” 
And then he dismissed the ‘‘ un- 
grateful young cub” from his mind. 

When Torlo Saunderson arose from his bed of sickness he became much 
occupied by his wooing. After which, he got a remove, and was still'more 
occupied. He had no time even to remember that on a certain afterndon 
on the Karroba road he had forgotten to say ‘“‘ Thank you” for a service 
rendered. 


He ‘ooked int > tie cave. 











“MY LORD STRIPES.” 


BY GAMBIER BOLTON, F.Z.S., AND ARTHUR LAWRENCE. 







(ILLUSTRATIONS FROM PHOTOGRAPHS BY GAMBIER BOLTON.) 


the artistic and scientific value of the faithful portraiture of animals, 

and Mr. Gambier Bolton’s exceptional achievements in that 

direction, it will now be possible to fulfil the intention, which I then 
had in mind, of utilising some of Mr. Bolton’s unique photographs of several 
of the more imposing members of the animal world, and to obtain from him 
a few notes of incidents and items not generally known concerning them. 
It will therefore be understood that, in this and subsequent articles, the 
illustrations are by him, whilst the letterpress is the outcome of conversations 
between us, in regard to which I know that zoologists will admit that Mr. 
Bolton’s opinions and information are not less accurate than interesting. 

Of the larger cats, it may be questioned whether “‘ My Lord Stripes,” 
to adopt Kipling’s descriptive designation of felis tigris, does not really 
deserve the first place. The tiger is certainly the most typical specimen of 
the cat family, and, although he lacks something of the dignity of the lion, 
he can claim superiority in regard to the not unimportant details of actual 
size, agility and sheer muscular strength. 

The accompanying illustrations will serve to convey, or recall to one’s 
mind, the tiger’s colouring and markings, and his massive proportions, 
more especially in the exceptional strength of the forepaws as compared with 
the hinder ones. There is much in the photographs, too, which serve to 
remind one of some of their more characteristically cat-like actions and 
movements. The tiger, lying on its side, stretched out full length so as to 
get the full warmth of the sun, looks quite peaceful and domestic in repose, 
and one might be excused for thinking that the animal’s length had been 
exaggerated if it had been an imaginative sketch and not the realistic work 
of the camera. 

It is a popular delusion that all cats hate the water, and people were 
considerably astonished when Sir Samuel Baker reported that tigers 
would not only swim, but would lie in the water on a hot day. Nor 
does this indisputable fact apply only to fresh water, for it is not an uncom- 
mon thing to find the tiger—to speak frivolously— quite at sea. A large 
one was caught at the island of Singapore, having been entangled, when 
breasting the waves, in a fisherman’s net, and drowned in its futile struggles 
to get free. 


FF tte ans: the article in last month’s IDLER, which dealt with 
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Colonel Lugard also relates how he lay on the branch of a tree, in 
India, watching the beaters beating for buck, and, to his surprise, saw a huge 
tiger spring from the island into the river, landing about ten yards away 
from where he was lying, the tiger immediately shaking himself in dog- 
fashion. It was his last swim, however, for, turning his head to take a final 
look at the beaters behind him, he afforded Colonel Lugard his opportunity, 
and the tiger fell, shot to the heart. 

Variable accounts are furnished one concerning the relative strength of 
the lion and tiger; but it will generally be found that accounts are coloured 
by the narrator’s speciel experience, hunters and travellers in Africa 
extolling the lion; while in India, where the natives have particular 
reason to appreciate the strength and ferocity of the tiger, the traveller 
will claim superiority for the latter. Nevertheless, writing without 
prejudice, it must be confessed that, if one ever witnessed a death struggle 
between the two animals, it would be unwise, in sporting parlance, to 
put one’s money on the “king of beasts,” for, as Major Nott remarks in 
his interesting work on ‘* Wild Animals ” :—‘“‘ Although there are but few, 
if any, instances where the lion has voluntarily attacked oc killed a tiger, 
there are several well-known cases of tigers having killed lions. 
A tiger that belonged to Mr. Jamrach, the dealer in wild beasts, was sold 
for £200 to Mr. Edmunds, who soon had cause to regret his bargain, for 
the animal, being accidentally enabled to get out of his own den into the 
adjoining one, attacked the occupant, which was a most valuable lion, and, 
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catching him by tlie throat, killed him.” To continue the quotation—‘ The 
movements of the tiger are quicker, and it is more agile and stealthy than 
the lion, though the lioness in this respect is somewhat similar. In-its 
speed, it partakes of the general character of the cats, excelling in sudden 
rushes, quick bounds or succession of bounds.”’ 

Travellers, who have encountered the tiger (or lion) in broad daylight, 
and finding the big cat indisposed for a combat, have jumped to the 
conclusion that the big cat, more especially-the tiger, is a cowardly 
creature, probably forgetting that its hunting habits are. mainly nocturnal. 
Its disposition is certainly rather more easy-going at midday than towards 
sunset. 

When at bay, it will fight to the last, and numberless instances are 
recorded of its indomitable pluck. Mr. Crauford states that he witnessed 
a significant example of this inextinguishable courage in Cochin China, 
where they are fond of torturing these animals. The tiger was chained 
toa stake by a rope thirty yards long; his claws were cut, and his mouth 
sewed up, but this brave brute flung himself again and again upon his foes, 
(in the shape of some forty-six elephants which were let loose upon him), 
until many of them shrank terrified away, and the tiger met his death 
at last by the sheer tossing he got from the trunks of certain of his 
opponents. 

There is some excuse for those of us who feel an interest in a tiger- 
hunt, which one does not extend to the baiting of a fox or a chase after 
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a tame stag, since the tiger, (especially if he be a man-eater with a long 
record), is a formidable foe, and some equality is given to the sport, for 
it may very readily happen that the intended tiger-hunt on the part of the 
man is converted into a man-hunt on the part of the tiger. 

In China, one finds the pluckiest form of tiger hunting imaginable. 
At Shanghai, the tigers take to the caves, and it is the custom of European 
sportsmen to enter these caves after sunset, accompanied by a Chinese 
servant carrying a torch which he holds up behind the European. 
All the sportsman can expect to see is a pair of gleaming yellow eyes 
somewhere at the back of the cave. His business is then to fire 
promptly, and make the best shot he can under the circumstances. Should 
he miss, it can be imagined that there is then practically no ‘‘ means of 
escape ”’ for the hunter. 

Unlike the lion, the tiger often takes to man-eating instinctively and 
without being driven to it by necessity. 

In India, and the countries immediately adjoining it, a Government 
report states that a tigress had stopped a public road for weeks, and had 
killed one hundred and twenty-seven natives from a single Indian village 
before she was shot; whilst, for the six years previous to the report, tigers 
had killed no less than four thousand two hundred and eighteen people in 
one province alone. 

Tigers are not by any means confined to the hot plains of India, for 
they are found high up in the Himalayan mountains, frequently above the 
snow level line. These snow tigers, as they are called, grow to an 
enormous size and are covered with very long and dense fur. Many 
hunters, both native and European, report that they actually burrow 
underneath the snow during bad weather. Their skins fetch almost 
fabulous prices at times, as they make such magnificent rugs. 

Formerly, their huge ancestor, the sabre-toothed tiger, roamed, like the 
lion, all over Europe. The remains of the sabre-toothed variety have been 
found in many parts of Great Britain. Perhaps there is nothing which 
more romantically brings to one’s mind the flight of time and the work 
of civilisation, than to imagine the lion and tiger roaming about in a 
locality where nothing wilder can now be discovered than an omnibus 
or a motor-car. 

There are many interesting, and apparently contradictory, statements 
as to the tiger’s method of killing, but there is good evidence that they do 
kill with a stroke of the paw—a blow which falls with sledge-hammer 
power. An interesting record of this was accidentally obtained by an 
enthusiastic photographer who detailed his experience in a Madras paper 
several years ago. 

He said : *‘ So far as I can ascertain, a photograph of a tiger, in the act 
ot striking down a large animal, has never been taken until this week, when 
I secured a negative of a tiger killing a buffalo. I had focussed on the 
buffalo, which was tied to the stump of a tree in the middle of a field, and 
had just put a dry plate in the camera, when a tiger came up and _ struck 
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down the buffalo with a single stroke of his paw. My camera was not ten 
yards from the buffalo, and the tiger might just as well have come at me 
if he chosen to do so; but, fortunately, he selected the buffalo instead, and 
then I took advantage of my position and released the spring shutter just 
as he had given the buffalo his knock-down blow. 


‘The negative, I am sorry to say, is not a good one ; but it is neverthe- 


“Sweet Slumbers.” 
By Gambier Bolton. 
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less interesting, because it throws some light on the vexed question, ‘ How 
does a tiger kill its prey?’ In the photograph, which I have before me as I 
write, the tiger is seen standing on his hind legs, which are bent; his body 
is inclined to the ground at an angle of about 45°; his tail is straight except 
at the tip, which is curled upwards; and the right fore-paw is seen above and 
and the left below the buffalo’s neck. The head of the buffalo covers the 
shoulders and heart of the tiger, whose head appears above his horns; his 
back is nearly level, but his front legs are doubled up under him, and he is 
just in the act of falling. The head is drooping and lifeless, and the whole 
appearance of the buffalo tends to confirm the generally accepted opinion 
that the tiger, with his knock-down blow, dislocates the necks of his victims.” 

There is one more point which one may allude to before concluding 
these notes on His Lordship. It has been said that, though possessing a 
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sleek grandeur of his own, the tiger, notwithstanding its greater strength 
and agility, lacks the peculiar appearance of dignity possessed by the lion. 
His Lordship would have to own his inferiority to the “ king of beasts” in 
another direction—his powers of vocal expression! Tigers seldom, if ever, 
roar, and, in confinement, only the snarl and growl of the tiger are familiar 
to us; but when charging and angered, it utters a succession of peculiarly 
rapid, startling, coughing growls. To say that he “‘ coughs” is the nearest 
approach to accuracy in the way of simple description. Then again, as 
another writer has said: “‘ In his native forest, in the long nights of the 
cold season, when the wood or the hill seems to sleep in the moonlight, the 
tiger, striding along his lonely path and seeking his fierce mate, mews like 
an old tom-cat, or rather, like one hundred old tom-cats in chorus. It is 
a loud, and harsh, and grating miau; a sound of dread echoing along the 
dreary jungle, making the sentry pause as he passes on his post by the 
slumbering camp, and the solitary settler turns in his cot and thanks the 
gods his little ones are safe within. It is seldom heard more than twice or 
thrice. When the tiger is on the look out for food (usually in the evening), 
he lies silent and motionless in some dense covert close to water, where 
animals resort to drink, and, when one of these approaches near enough, he 
bounds out on his prey in perfect silence, or with an abrupt and sonorous 
growl, terribly startling, which appears to paralyse the victim and deprive 
it of all power to fly or resist.” 


“Bed-time.” 
By Gambier Bolton 
(Copyright) 
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BY MARGARET B. HOBSON. 


CHARACTERS: Mrs. DE BurGH. Miss ALCOTT. MAJOR DE BuRGH. 
ScENE.—Mrs. de Burgh’s boudoir. Mrs. de Burgh and Miss Alcott are 
veading on lounges. The Major is smoking. 


RS. DE BurRGH (throwing book aside). Faugh! deadly dull! Not 
an original idea in the book. The same old situations, the same 
love-making, no plot, no ending ! 

Miss ALcoTT (yawning). Ditto! ditto! That’s my book to 
aT. What idiots novelists are! Why do they write such trash ? 

MAJOR DE BuRGH (drawling).. S’pose some people read it—eh ? 

Mrs. DE BurGH. Why, of course, Dick! How stupid you are! 
People read it for want of something more exciting. When you’ve read 
the same eternal story fifty times over, you’re about tired of it, and want 
something new. 

Miss Atcott. Oh, for something new! Something quite original, 
you know. 

Major DE BurGH. That ain’t difficult, a fellah ought to do that 
easily enough. 

Miss ALCOTT | 

Mrs. DE BuRGH. ) 

Miss ALtcott. Why don’t you chip in, Major? Now’s your chance! 

Major DE Burcu. Ladies first, y’know. 
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Of course! So easy! 
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Miss AtcotT. Gracious no! I’m not a new woman. Cigarettes 
please, Major. 

Mrs. DE BurcH. NorI. Matches, Dick, please. 

PAUSE. 

MAJOR DE BuRGH (smoking complacently). Well, come to think of it, | 
did hear an unusual story t’ other night at the Club. 

Mrs. DE BurGH. Now, nothing naughty, Dick! 

Major DE Burcu. Oh, no. Quite unusual. 

Miss Atcott. Well, then, out with it. 

The Major gives thoughtful attention to puffing rings. 

Mrs. DE BurGH. We're waiting, Dick. 

Major DE Burcu. Ah! Well—yes—— 

Miss ALcotTT (with rising inflection). Ye-e-es! 

The Major leisurely lights fresh cigarette. 

Mrs. DE Burcu. Do hurry up. You men are so slow. 

Miss Atcotr. You'll forget the story before you begin, Major. 

MajoR DE BurGH. Must construct my outline, don’t y’know. 

Mrs. DE BurGH (trying to wither her spouse). You might construct a 
fort as quickly. 

Miss ALcoTT (yawning). Wake me up, Lou, when he begins. 

Major DE BurGH (soliloguizing). Hum! deuced nice girl—— 

Mrs. DE BurGH. Who? , 

Major DE BurGH. The heroine. 

Miss ALcottT. Name please, Major. 

Major DE Burcu. Pretty girl, you bet. Name? Call her Mary Ann. 

Miss Atcott. And now for the hero. 

MAJOR DE BURGH (contemptuously). Poor stick—awful duffer. 

Mrs. DE BurGH. Then call him Dick. 

Major DE BurGH (proceeds calmly). Well, Dick and Mary Ann fell in 
love with each other. 

Miss ALcott. So unusual. 

Major DE BurGH. You wait for the dénouement. 

Miss Atcottr. Oh! go on. 

MAJOR DE BurGH. Where had I got to. Ah! to be sure. Well, 
Dick and Mary Ann—— 

Miss Atcott. Again, Major ? 

MajJOR DE BurGH. Were in a quandary—situation beastly awkward, 
don’t you know. He, poor second son; she, rich only daughter. 

Miss ALcoTT. Quite too original! 

MajoR DE BurGH. Now for the first original point. Elder brother 
was a stay-at-home Johnny—wouldn’t die—wild Indians and _precipices 
were not in his line—staid sort of joker—never got drunk—went to church 
Sundays, and that sort of thing. 

(Major yawns, smokes, and seems to have forgotten all about the story.) 


Mrs. DE BURGH. r 
Miss ALcotT. 5 Ahem! Ahem! 
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MAJOR DE BurcH. Smoke too thick, eh? 

Miss ALcoTT. No, story too thin. 

Major DE Burcu. Oh! of course! Story—didn’t finish it—must go 
on—Well, Dick was getting wild—wanted to get the girl aboard the 
lugger, do something desperate, don’t you know—climax near 

Mrs. BE BurGH. Yes—but what happened ? 

Miss ALcotTT (cynically). They eloped, of course. 

MajOR DE BurGuH. You're wrong this,time, Miss Alcott, because they 
didn’t, don’t y’know ! 

Mrs. DE BurGH. Well, then, what did they do? 

MaJOR DE BurGH. That’s where the queer part comes in. Every 
decent woman elopes nowadays. 

Mrs. DE Burcu. Dick! 

MajJOR DE BurGH. Beg pardon, my dear, but I was only giving 
Miss Alcott a lead. 

Miss Atcott. Never mind me, Major, let’s have the dénouement. 

MajOR DE BurRGH. Strangest thing you ever heard—perhaps I’d 
better not go on. 

Mrs. DE BurGH. Well, now the story has got so far, you may as 
well finish it. 

Miss ALcoTT (preparing to face something inevitable). Don’t mind me— 
I’m not an infant. 

MajJOR DE BurGH. Well, you brought it on yourselves. 

Mrs. DE Burcu. Do finish it off, Dick. It will soon be time for 
dinner. 

MajJOR DE BurGH. By Jove, you’re right, my dear! Six-thirty, as 
I’m a sinner. 

(The Major walks hurriedly to the door.) 

Miss Atcott. Oh, Major! 

Mrs. DE Burcu. Oh, Dick! 

MajoR DE Burcu (apparently bracing himself up for a terrible revelation). 
Are you ready ? 

Mrs. DE BurRGH (irritably). Oh, yes, to be sure! 

Major DE BurGH (laughing as he shuts the door). They were married 
from her father’s house! 





MISS OLGA NETHERSOLE IN“ THE 
TERMAGANT.” 


BY ARTHUR LAWRENCE. 


ILLUSTRATED FROM ORIGINAL SKETCHES BY PERCY ANDERSON. 


Olga Nethersole has produced at Mr. Tree’s sumptuous theatre, 
will have run four or five weeks before this article meets the eye of 
the reader. By that time all the idling, as well as the rest of the 
play-going fraternity, will either have seen the piece or have let it alone; 
but we shall all be agreed in one thing, that we have, in Miss Olga 


‘| new play, by Messrs. Parker and Murray Carson, which Miss 


’ 


Nethersole, that rvava avis—an actress with “ideas”; nor is she lacking in 
courage, for “‘ The Termagant” is an exceedingly ambitious attempt, if not 
on the part of the authors, at all events on the part of the actress. The 
title-réle of the Princess, who has to sustain all the main interest during 
four lengthy acts, demands a hugeness of endeavour which would alarm 
any tragedienne less heroic than Miss Nethersole. 

One is the more justified in entirely centring one’s attention on Miss 
Olga Nethersole, inasmuch as upon her entirely depends the fate of the 
piece. Even Roderigo, the hero (Murray Carson), Felipa (Miss Grace 
Warner), and Garcia, the irredeemable yillain (W. L. Abingdon), are 
practically mere incidentals, and though the play is marked by passages of 
considerable beauty and strength, the method adopted by the authors ot 
developing the tragedy, mainly by means of mere verbal misunder- 
standings, misunderstandings of the kind which one associates with the 
*‘undomesticated” history of ill-assorted couples, ill-regulated households, 
and the like, is decidedly inartistic and irritating. Sequence of events— 
untoward events—may lead to tragic results, but it is difficult indeed to 
feel sympathy with mere verbal misunderstandings, or to feel anything 
better than irritation, when what one is pleased to call one’s “common 
sense ’’ is being maltreated and outraged. ‘‘ We are going to make trouble 
between these two lovers” the authors seem to be saying, “‘and we don’t 
care how we arrive at it.” The effect is there, whilst we are dimly 
searching about for the cause. Beautiful words about love are put into 
the ‘‘ Termagant’s”” mouth, she proclaims her own perfect affection, and 
promptly casts off her devout lover, with scarcely a grain of evidence 
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for that of which she-accuses~him;-~ 
and apparently glories in her 
worthless and ugly suspicions, 
suspicions, however, which could 
be easily and promptly removed 
by Roderigo, but for his weirdly 
thick-skulled stupidity. 

When F called upon Miss 
Nethersole at her house in Norfolk- 
street, Park Lane, soon after the 
first night of the piece, I made the 
the simple and obvious enquiry: 

“How did the play come to be 

written?” and Miss Nethersole— 

whose sincerity, thoughtfulness, 

modesty, and charm of manner 

made the interview very pleasant 

—for me — made a reply which 

suggests much: “I asked Mr. 

Parker to write a. play for me, 

but he was terribly busy, and 

could not, at first, do it, but he 

managed to put aside other work 

for a time, and, in collaboration Beatrix ( Act I). 

with Mr. Murray Carson, the whole 

play was written in a fortnight”; and Miss Nethersole went on to 
remark the literary beauty of the piece, concerning which I cordially 
agreed. If a fortnight’s work accomplished so much, it is not unreasonable 
to suppose that another fortnight would have accomplished more. Causes, 
motives, principles, characters, might have been strengthened, and we 
should have been given colour, high light and shadows, instead of a 
mere monochrome. 

Melodrama is farce with the fun out, it has been said, and I am inclined 
to think that there would be less farce in what is meant to be tragic, if 
some of what is meant to be funny were left in. Throughout the four acts 
of “The Termagant,” it is left entirely to Nicolo (Harry Paulton), 
Roderigo’s servant, to awaken us to the fact that no body of people, 
outside a monastery, and, least of all in a Spanish Court—even a Court of 
Love—can exist for long in an atmosphere of chronic depression, but even 
Nicolo’s little sayings but serve to deepen one’s astonishment at the lack of 
art which has steeped all the principal characters in one sombre solution. 

Charming Miss Grace Warner, for example, whose last appearance was 
as Poppa, in ‘‘ The Sign of the Cross,” has the part of an erring wife, who 
is dubious about the stability of the love of her seducer, but I verily believe 
that even erring wives have, sometimes, been known to smile, and I could 
forgive even such an Abingdonian villain as Garcia for falling away from a 
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woman who had no lighter moments, and no other mood to offer him than 
the superlative of the weeping appeal, the comparative of the sorrowful 
wail, and the positive of a moderately subduzd wretchedness. 

In saying this much I am not girding at the acting, which may or may 
not be—I leave it to more competent judges—as good as it can be. My 
own feeling is one of admiration for much of the acting—that of Mis: 
Nethersole is a veritable tour-de-force—but I feel sure that the authors wer« 
overcome and prostrated by the rush of that fortnight’s work, and hurrying 
on to the denouement on which they had settled, used the first means that 
came to hand, overlooking the high lights (if not the “deep darks”) 
of the picture, and la~king time to criticise the Quixotic behaviour of 
the main personages of the piece. 

Yet this is a production which, because of Miss Nethersole, no well- 
intentioned playgoer should miss. I am writing a day or two after the 
first night, but, so far as I have had time to judge, the verdict of the 
critics has been kindly and sympathetic, and in many cases enthusiastic ; 
the “ booking ’’—still better criterion—is prodigious, and therefore one 
may predicate, as well as hope for, the continued success of the play. 

The remarks which I have made, in considering the play as a dramatic 
production, would be somewhat outside the scope of this article, were it not 
that its lack of construction serves to accentuate the responsibility and 
the importance, which one must attach to, Miss Nethersole’s conception 
and portrayal of the almost ubiquitous heroine. 

Here, I think, there can be 
—apart from details—nothing 
but praise. Miss Nethersole 
has always endeavoured, and 
has often successfully en- 
deavoured, to rise above tra- 
ditional conventionality. How 
can it be otherwise with a 
woman of resource and origin- 
ality? This is high praise, 
though to say an actress is 
capable of a conception, that 
she has ideas, and possesses a 
considerable measure of the 
needful ability, power and 
strength to enforce them, to 
give them birth and a definite 
shape, is to say much more 
than could be said of more 
actresses than one can count 
on the fingers of one hand 
It is the tendency to-day— 

Bentrtz (act IID. more especially with regard to 
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dramatic work—to apply indiscriminate praise to very ordinary merit 
in such insincere and indiscriminate fashion, that one is called up )n 
to consider every goose a swan. An actress so-called, more often than 
not an “‘actress,” because of some development of figure or fancied 
physical charm, struts about the stage and mouths a part in a melodramatic 
monotone, and we are called on to believe that here is the apotheosis of the 
histrion, when all the time we are perfectly conscious that no good-looking, 
intelligent schoolgirl, after a week’s_in- 

struction, could possibly do any worse. If 

we had more actresses like Bernhardt, 

Duse, and—Olga Nethersole, the stage would 

become a greater force in this country than 

it has so far attained. 

Miss Nethersole, it is needless to say, is 

an actress whose reputation is born of ex- 
perience——and a fairly extensive experience. 
Her professional début was made ten years 
ago at the Theatre Royal, Brighton, in Mr. 
Charles Hawtrey’s company. Her first 
appearance in the metropolis was made at 
the Adelphi, in a play by Sidney Grundy 
and Henry Pettitt, after which she joined the 
Garrick company under Mr. Hare’s manage- 
ment in 1889, visiting Australia in a starring 
tour—as the phrase has it—in the following 
year. It was on her return to England from 
Australia, and in Mr. Hare’s company at the 
Garrick, that Miss Nethersole began to justify 
the attention which she had already attracted, 
achieving considerable success in Mr. Sidney 
Grundy’s “‘A Fool’s Paradise,” and as Zicka 
in the memorable revival of ‘* Diplomacy.” 

Most ardent playgoers will remember neteee 
that it was in the early part of 1894 that 
Miss Nethersole courageously leased the Royal Court Theatre for the 
purpose of producing a new play, ‘“‘The Transgressor,” by a then 
unknown author, Mr. Gattie. 

The production of this piece marked her real début as an actress of 
originality and strength. Her subsequent tour in America went to prove 
the sound judgment of the enlightened citizens of the States, for every- 
where crowds rushed to see her; the theatres in which she appeared, 
Philadelphia, Chicago, Boston, and, indeed, wherever she went, were filled 
to their utmost capacity; and, apart from big receipts and the number of 
people who went to see her, for the good and simple reason that they 
wished to see an actress whose work had appealed to their appreciation 
of good acting, Miss Nethersole and her company experienced one of 
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those booms which. are hardly possible, -I imagine, in any-other part of “the 
world: . ‘‘ Interviews”. teal or imaginary—the latter-being read perhaps 
with the. greater avidity—appeared. in. -all- the -papers, her -‘‘ Carmen:” 
produced a -special sensation, which--was- heightened by the ‘ingenious 
journalist (an editor by this time, no doubt) who invented and_ extolled 
“the Carmen kiss,” so that the story of this wonderful kiss flashed from 
end to end of. that great continent in a way which had been. scarcely 
outshone by the memorable twinkling of Trilby’s feet. 

Apart from this, however, her siiccess 
on her merits as an actress, was’ some- 
thing to be remembered, her greatest 
triumphs being ‘Marguerite Gauthier in 
**La Dame aux Camelias,’”’‘‘ Carmen,” 
Gilberte in ‘* Frou-Frou,” and, of course, 
Juliet. Little wonder that—though | 
know her motives are disinterested, for 
Miss Nethersole is in all things sincere 
—she thinks well ot the Americans, who 
have been so often beforehand with us 
in discovering our own talent; or that, 
on their part, Americans in London are 
tlocking to the new play at Her Majesty’s, 
and, if I judged rightly at the time of 
my visit, are not the least enthusiastic 
in their greeting of one of Cousin 
Jonathan’s best favorites. 

Miss Nethersole has obviously had 
great opportunities, but she has also 
made rare use of them, for, naming any 
character that she has portrayed, we 
shall find that her conception of it has 
been bold and distinctive. 

Miss Nethersole (even her year of 
birth is not concealed in the traditional 
manner, from the multitude), is twenty- 
eight. ‘‘ Frou-Frou,”’ “ Denise,”’ “‘ Mar- 
guerite Gauthier,” and ‘‘ Juliet” in one’s 

youth !—Is not this—to use that terrible word—unique ? 

'-- A talk with Miss Nethersole is refreshing. There is no affectation, no 
strenuous egotism—the player’s vice—and no pose, nor from her manner 
would one ever, suspect Miss Nethersole of any wish to play strong 
emotional: parts. The ‘Termagant” was produced on Thursday, 
September 1st, and our conversation took place on Saturday, so that I 
began with remarking on the fact that a further rehearsal had. been set 


down for that afternoon. 
“Yes,” said Miss_Nethersole, ‘‘one can’t. have too many. rehearsals 
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even after the opening night of the piece. It seems such a pity that one 
has to be judged, so far as the dramatic critics are concerned, by a_first- 
night performance. If the. company could appear before the ordinary 
audience first, and the critics made — 
a point of attending on the third 

night, for example, we should by 

that. time be going well together,.and 

the first-night _nervousness. would 

have vanished. 

“The part has tried my voice-a 

good deal—no, I think the acoustic 
properties of the theatre are good— 
I attribute my voice trouble to the 
fact that I have not been playing 
for six months and so the strain 
comes suddenly, so to speak, on an 
organ: which is, in training terms, 
out of form. Of course, I am taking 
care.of my voice during the day, 
resting it as much as possible, and | 
don’t think any effect of the strain 
upon it will be noticeable, at any 
rate, at the performances. 

“Yes, the tax upon one’s 
emotional force is very great, -for 
you must feel your part, and live in 
it. _Even.when the theatre is closed, 
the. part remains. with one, which 
explains the statement occasionally 
made_ that my. rendering of-a part 
differs, in some respects, at--each 
performance. One gets deeper into 
one’s conception of the character, Dolorez. 
and so one is inclined to make 
spontaneous changes in details. This is the necessary outcome of really 
living in the part: one’s work is spontaneous. In the long run of a piece 
one’s performance must either progress or deteriorate. You cannot 
stand still. To go through it with monotonous sameness every evening 
must mean that you become mechanical. You will get tired of the part, 
and in that case your audience will get tired of it, too. 

“Preliminary study is, of course, the primary element in success. I 
studied ‘Carmen’ for about three years before I assumed the role, and I 
spent a like time with the ‘Lady of the Camelias.’ I live with my 
characters all that time, and so, when I come to act the part, I am so much 
in sympathy with the woman I impersonate, that action, gesture, and 
expression come naturally. 
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** As in ‘ The Termagant,’ which is, as I have said, written expressly for 
me, so in other pieces which | have selected for performance, I certainly 
have a preference for a part which develops as the play goes along. I don’t 
think that the subtleties of this development are lost on the audience. If 
the study of the character is well thought out and well expressed, it will 
always hold their attention.” 

In talking of other matters, Miss Nethersole discussed the advantage 
(to women) of all professions being thrown open to them in Great Britain. 
as in America ; the advantage (to actors and actresses) of a Conservatoire. 
which my hostess regards as a crying necessity. The necessary technique 
cannot well be learnt, as my hostess pointed out, by a small part in a 
provincial company, or the even more unpleasant alternative of “‘ resting.” 
Miss Nethersole also made mention of the advantage (to playgoers) of a 
national theatre run on the lines of the Comédie Francaise, a theatre where 
the great works of dead dramatists could be seen; where you could see a 
Shakesperian play decently acted. 

Moreover, I noted some of the lovely old oak which Miss Nethersole 
has assiduously collected, and always with exceptionally sound judgment 
and good taste ; also the first-night floral offerings, some of which hung in the 
dining-room. 

Before leaving, I learned that Thomas Hardy and J. K. Jerome take 
front rank amongst English authors for popularity in America, and also 
that THe IDLER is one of the three English magazines which have 
obtained a firm hold on the American public, facts which are interesting 
from so keen an observer, and which tend to make one sanguine that one’s 
admiring plaudits for American discrimination in dramatic and literary 
work, will not fall on deaf ears, whilst we may assure our American 
cousin that, though the Britisher is not so ready and quick in his appreci- 
ation, nor so spontaneous in his enthusiasm, yet his respect for Miss 
Nethersole’s high talent has made steady progress. Miss Nethersole has 
indeed a high place as an actress, for she is only to be ranked with 
those two or three English artistes who really possess great ability. 





THE MUHAMMEDAN FESTIVAL. 


BY HERBERT VIVIAN. 


T is curious to note how many habits among the Orientals are just the 
topsy-turvy of our own. We take off our hats when we enter a house; 
they take off their shoes. We beckon people by moving the hand 
towards us; they do so by moving it away from them, as we should if 

we were telling people to be gone. We write from left to right; they begin 
at the end of a book and write what we should consider backwards. They 
turn their screws from right to left, and deal their cards from the bottom of 
the pack. It is, therefore, not surprising to find that they have their 
carnival at the end of their Lent. It is really, after all, a very sensible 
arrangement, and they must enjoy it a great deal more than we do ours. 

Their Lent (Ramadan) lasts only a lunar month, but it is observed far 
more strictly than the forty days in Roman Catholic or even Orthodox 
countries. At any rate, it isa far sharper test of religious zeal. Imagine 
the hardship, particularly in a hot country, of not being allowed to eat a 
single morsel or drink a drop of any liquid between the small hours and 
sunset. Smoking is even prohibited, and there are religious penalties for 
anyone who should, by accident, inhale a whiff from another’s pipe in the 
street, or have his lips moistened by a passing water-cart. The Muhamma- 
dans feel the hardship very much, and their tempers grow shorter and 
shorter as the month of Ramadan wears on. They have a proverb which 
says that the first ten days pass by like a horse, the next ten days, like a 
mule, and the last ten days, like a donkey; and another proverb that the 
first ten days take it out of their flesh, the next, out their blood, and the last 
out of the marrow of their bones. 

They have an advantage, however, over the Christians in that they are 
permitted to eat, drink, and be merry during the night-time, to the full 
extent of their inclination, after a long day’s abstinence. The amusements, 
which go on during the nights of Ramadan, are practically the same as 
those of Bairam, the three days of carnival which follow. They are, 
perhaps, more picturesque, owing to their passion for illuminations, and I 
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confess I know no more entrancing sight than that ot an Eastern city with 
all the mosques and minarets and most of the principal houses decorated 
with rows’ of fairy lights. But there is certainly more go and vigour of 
enjoyment when Ramadan is over, and there is no more fasting to be 
thought of for another year. 

It was my privilege to spend this year’s Ramadan and Bairam at 
Tunis, which has always been among the gayest of Muhammadan capitals. 
One of my chief pleasures was to find that the Arabs take their pleasure 
quietly, but by no means sadly. You may wander where you will without 
any risk of encountering the jostling and shouting and vulgar hilarity which 
are part and parcel of European festivals. The centre of gaiety is the 
Rue Halfawine, the chief street in the Arab quarter, where most of the 
houses are turned into places of entertainment for the time-being. 

The most characteristic sight is that of Karagus, a native shadow per- 
formance, not always very delicate, but, like every other Arab creation, 
entrancingly romantic and imaginative. The principal themes are wild 
beasts, love and war, and the costumes of the puppets are always fantastic. 
I cherish a peculiarly tender recollection for a wooden lion, which snapped 
its jaws with intense realism. Two candles, stuck into bottles, serve for 
footlights, and the audience, sitting cross-legged on wooden benches, passes 
its time in cracking nuts or chewing pumpkin seeds in the intervals of 
amazement. 

But, perhaps, the show which most delighted me was one exhibited ina 
kind of stable. The audience squatted round the walls, while the 
performers dressed themselves up as various familiar animals, and pranced 
about most drolly in the centre. There was an ostrich, whose particular 
joke it was to stretch out a long neck of red flannel and nibble at your face ; 
The camel was also very witty ; but the horse, draped in patchwork chintz 
out of which the rider’s body emerged, afforded most delight of all. As he 
pranced more fantastically and more wildly, our enthusiasm kept on 
increasing, and I went away marvelling how completely and how easily I 
had been amused. 

The concerts were less to be recommended, and I rather grudged a franc 
for the privilege of beholding a row of very ugly Jewesses collected on a 
platform. Some of them were mere children, others very old crones, and 
all were shockingly made up, with startling rouge upon their cheeks and 
thick lines of kohl upon their eye-brows. Their chief idea of amusing the 
audience seemed to be sitting and sipping bad champagne at the expense of 
various admirers, but, from time to time, one of them would vouchsafe to 
oblige with a barbaric, wailing song, or an ungraceful dance, to the accom- 
paniment of male Jews, with a cracked piano and noisy tambourines. 

The coffee-houses were all crowded to the utmost, and the atmosphere 
was anything but pleasant, yet the fanciful simplicity of the performances, 
and the evident delight of the audiences, made up for a good deal. _ Here 
you might find a breathless crowd listening to the reading of stories from 
some version of the ‘‘ Arabian Nights." An ex-professor, wearing spectacles 
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Halfawine Square. 


and an expression of severe solemnity, read aloud by the hour. I did not 
understand a word, but I was intensely interested all the while, so expressive 
were his inflections of dismay, of merriment, and of amazement, and his 
every gesture was as eloquent as Lord Burleigh’s famous nod. _ In another 
house, a story-teller was improvising the most startling romances, each 
more improbable than the other, and every neck was craned forward so that 
not a word should be missed. Hour after hour, all through the night, the 
reading and story-telling continued, but it was rare for anyone of the 
audience to leave the place before the finish, and the harvest of pennies 
must have been small. 

In another coffee-house, a couple of Arab men were dancing. No Arab 
woman will degrade herself so far as to perform in public, and, if you desire 
to see dancing, you must content yourself with men or Jewesses. The 
dance was not graceful, but it was vigorous, and depended for its interest on 
a kind of ludicrous pantomime. The men advanced, wriggling grotesquely 
with their bodies, towards each other ; they pretended to seek to slap each 
other’s faces; there were retreats and pursuits, incessant grimacing, and 
every variety of contortion, while tom-toms and bagpipes contributed a 
deafening din. 

All through the night, the provision stalls kept up a roaring trade. 
Everybody has a big meal directly after the cannon has announced sunset 
and immediately before it has heralded the resumption of the fast in the 
morning, but, after eating nothing all day, it is not unnatural to yield to the 
temptation of eating all night. I tasted most of the wares, but I must 
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confess that, though they were 
very appetising to look upon, 
they were disgusting accord- 
ing to European taste. The 
Arabs have a_ passion for 
rancid oil and cook all their 
food in it, not excepting the 
sweetmeats. The favourite 
is a kind of barley-sugar, 
made of honey and almonds, 
flavoured with oil, and there 
were oily varieties of Turkish 
delight. There was a_ kind 
of toffee which tasted of petro- 
leum, and was twisted into: a 
fair likeness of true-lovers’ 
knots. Or you might pur- 
chase a hunk of nutty cake, 
which was handed to you 
with one end wrapped up in 
an old piece of newspaper, and 
drove you to vow you would 
never eat cake again. Roast hazel nuts were, however, very good indeed, 
and you might buy the juiciest blood-oranges imaginable; but the 
common dates were a black pulp which had evidently travelled many 
hundreds of miles on camel-back, and suggested all manner of unclean- 
ness. There were great bowls of sherbet, and fruit syrups of every 
colour, which were consumed in enormous quantities, but, as the night 
proceeded, I observed that many of the Moslems had proved false to the 
teaching of the Prophet, and had either slunk into Jewis pot-houses for 
absinthe or anisette, or had intoxicated themselves with preparations of 
Indian hemp. Public opinion seemed very tolerant of these excesses, and, if 
a drunken man was lucky enough to escape the vigilance of the police, he 
would always be helped home by his friend. The law, however, is severe, 
and, if an Arab is taken into custody for drunkenness, he may rely upon the 
infliction of a long period of imprisonment by the native courts. 

The same sights and amusements are there during the day-carnival of 
Bairam as during the nights of Ramadan, but there area number of outdoor 
amusements as well. 

This year, the last day of the Christian carnival chanced to coincide with 
first day of Bairam, and served to emphasise the contrast between the 
tawdry revelry of the West and the delicate picturesqueness of Eastern 
gaiety. Particularly was this to be noticed in the matter of costume, for 
there is rarely an Arab so poor but that he contrives to have a new set of 
clothes of the softest and most harmonious colours for Bairam, and the 
universal gaiety, now that the long fast was at an end, was in keeping with 
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the freshness of the costumes. The finery was especially noticeable in the 
case of small boys, who were resplendent in blue, red, orange, purple, and 
gold, and for whose amusement the feast is always more especially directed. 

Their most popular recreation was to patronise the various swings and 
whirligigs which filled up the centre of the principal square in the Arab 
quarter. The most usual contrivance was a kind of miniature of the Great 
Wheel: a succession of seats, each constructed to hold two children, 
working round and round in the air. The motive power was afforded by a 
stalwart Arab, who gave each car a sturdy push as it passed. The crowd 
never tired of watching the performance with an amused air, and the 
children were in an ecstacy of pleasure throughout the whole experience, 
alas, all too short. 

But, did they detect you in the act of taking a snap-shot at them with a 
camera, an instant change came over the spirit of the dream of their 
enjoyment. They were, more or less, prisoners up there in the wheel, and 
could not run away as they would have done in the open. But they would 
cover their faces with their hands or make the most hideous grimaces in 
order to defeat your purpose. This is due to a precept, in the Koran, 
forbidding the reproduction of any human likeness, and to a superstition 
that, if this precept is violated, the various reproductions will haunt their 
models in the next world, clamouring to be given a soul. There is also 
another belief that the possessor of anyone’s likeness has the power to 
bring sickness and death upon him by digging pins into the portrait, just as 
the witches of the Middle 
Ages dug pins into small wax 2 a > 





images of their enemies. It 
is therefore not surprising that 
the small boys of Tunis 
should run away very fast 
from anyone with a_ photo- 
graphic camera, whose powers 
of evil they consider so 
dangerous. 

Next to the swings, the 
chief occupation of the 
younger generation was _ to 
climb, some twelve or fourteen 
at a time, into a long two- 
wheeled wooden cart called 
an avaba, whose driver con- 
ducted them all round the 
town at a walking pace for 
a halfpenny the hour. They 
did not shout or give way to 
mischievous instincts, as 
European children do, and, if oe 
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one of them had a drum ora 
tin trumpet, it was the rare 
exception. But they cracked 
nuts and ate fruit with the 
utmost diligence all the time, 
and it was easy to see, from 
the animation of their faces, 
that they were in the seventh 
heaven of enjoyment. How 
fine a thing it was, they 
evidently felt, to be able to 
drive about the town by the 
hour, like a pasha, and have 
nothing to do but enjoy the 
happiness of living and ob- 
serve the envy of every ac- 
quaintance who went by a-foot. 

And then the toy stalls, 
even more popular, because 
less familiar than the fruit 
stalls! To us, tin swords 
and drums and_ pop-guns, 
made for the most part in 
Germany, were only attractive by reason of the Oriental phantasy 
displayed in their arrangement. But to the Arab, who remains an easily 
amused child, however long he may live, the simplest contrivance seemed 
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a masterpiece from the wonderful West. 

If the children’s carnival passed in surprising silence, that of their 
elders was even more remarkable in that contemplative repose which does 
duty for enjoyment. The coffee-houses, which had had their shutters up all 
day for a month, were now more thronged than ever; but the ghostly 
figures, sitting cross-legged in their white robes, and blinking serenely over 
the restored coffee-cups and long pipes, scarce uttered a word at long 
intervals, and might almost have been members of some strange sect of 
Quakers. Whenever a man meets an acquaintance during Bairam, he falls 
upon his neck with the true patriarchal embrace, and wishes him the 
compliments of the season, or, if an inferior, he will kiss the hem of the 
garment of the man whom he wishes to honour. 

In the way of distraction, he is often content to dream away the 
greater part of his holiday, chewing the cud of his wealthy imagination, 
or he will listen for the hundredth time to the readers and story-tellers 
in the streets or in the coffee-houses. A street story-teller is particularly 
amusing to watch. He collects his audience in a circle round him by 
much banging of his tambourine. Then he proceeds to spin the most 
marvellous yarns, only stopping to collect pennies whenever he reaches a 
climax of excitement and perceives that his hearers are burning to know 
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what happened next to the princess, or the Djinn, or the enchanted casket. 
He reminds me of the sensational magazines, which always take care to 
close the instalments of their serials at the most breathless situations. 
When he has collected as much as he fancies will be volunteered by his 
hearers, he counts up the total and announces that he must absolutely 
have so many pence more before he will reveal another syllable of his 
story. He is generally as good as his word, and it is the most inquisitive 
part of the audience which has to pay. According to the interest of a 
story, and the greed of the teller, the frequency of these demands varies, 
but they are always introduced with so much humour and ingenuity that 
no one could possibly resent them. 

The snake-charmers adopt similiar methods. They 
attract the crowd, and then deposit, in the centre of the circle, a long, 
pear-shaped basket and a kind of bundle or bag made of old rags. These 
contain the serpents, which are induced to put out their heads in order to 
arouse the public curiosity, but the performance itself never begins until 
a satisfactory collection has been made. The serpent will then follow the 
charmer round and round the circle, while he pipes to it upon a rustic 
flute, or it will sit up and make furious darts at him when he has subjected 
it to a long process of teasing. An Arab told me that the fangs of these 
serpents are never removed, and that most of the charmers come to grief 
very early in their careers. I believe that what they rely upon is teasing 
the serpent and making it dart against its basket,‘or some other hard 
substance, till it has spent its 
venom; but, even so, it is 


beat a drum to 


rather horrible to see the man 
hold up a snake in front of 
his mouth and allow it to 
sting his outstretched tongue 
again and again. 

The remaining occupation 
for Bairam is to stroll into 
some coffee-house, or garden, 
and listen to Arab music 
interpreted by Jews. In the 
appended picture we have 
three Jews, in their distinct- 
ive raiment of blue cloth, 
sitting cross-legged on a 
bench. They have taken off 
their shoes for comfort and 
politeness, and will play by 
the hour so long as there are 
customers to reward them. 
Their music is inexpressibly “a SEO sae 
monotonous, being always of Fasting Niggers. 
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a shrill and plaintive character, such as all Orientals love. Martial 
or inspiring music jars upon them, and they can understand it as little as 
we do the piercing strains which often move them to tears as the highest 
expression of their appreciation. 

During Bairam, it is the duty of every loyal subject in Tunis to go to 
pay his respects to the Bey at the Bardo Palace. In the picture, he is 
standing at the top of the steps in his finest uniform, with all his 
decorations, waiting to receive the French Resident. Around him are 
the few remaining officials of his little court, while, at the side of the 
steps and in the balconies of the entrance, are natives of every class, 
kept back in the most perfunctory way by a rare policeman or two. 
This is almost the only occasion in the year when the Bey is allowed by 
the French to exhibit any of the few remaining attributes of his titular 
sovereignty, and people come, no doubt, in greater numbers than they 
would do if he were to be seen about every day. As it is, the ceremony 
consists of little more than the reception of the French Resident at the 
top of the steps, and, afterwards, in the throne-room, of all who care 
to come to offer their good wishes to the Bey. If you decide to be present, 
you must be ready to undergo a certain amount of jostling, but you may 
observe an instance of the strange democratic principles which appertain 
to every Oriental despotism. The Bey, though shorn of his authority 
by foreigners, is still the father of his people, and, as they come to kneel 
and kiss his hand, you remark that they do so, not as cringing slaves, 
but as dutiful children. 
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CHAPTER XXXI.* 


STOOD a moment staring speechless at the signatures ; the magnitude 

of the disaster was, as yet, unrealised in fullybut I was conscious that 

a terrible blow had befallen me; I was bewildered no longer; 1 had 

been duped—cheated-—ruined—bereft at a blow of all I loved on 

earth, and of all hope; I had lost Douglas; my mind was clear from that 
moment. 

‘I see,’ I muttered, my lips almost too dry to form the words; ‘and 
this confession, ‘I have married the man I love ’—this is to be shown to 
Douglas ? ”’ 

“ He has already seen both this and the register,”’ said Catherine. ‘ Will 
you believe if I tell you, that not I, but——” 

I never heard the rest of the sentence; a merciful unconsciousness 
bereft me of my senses, and, I suppose, I swooned and was carried away-—of 
this I know nothing. 

From swoon I passed to fever of the brain, during which I could neither 
remember nor forget that which had brought about my sickness, but lay 
with aching head and burning veins, conscious of pain and misery, but 
unconscious of their cause, though, through all, there seemed to stalk, 
undefined and unshaped, the ghost of a sorrow that would not rest. 

I know now that I hovered between death and recovery, but nearer 
death, for many weeks. I have been told that Olga was most assiduous in 
nursing me, and that the Grand Duchess herself was entirely sympathetic 
and anxious for my welfare, visiting me frequently; I learned also, 
later, that Douglas came from time to time to enquire, and that he 

* Copyright, 1898, by Fred Whishaw, in the United States of America. 
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looked and went like a ghost; but of this I heard nothing until very 
much later. 

When I did recover consciousness, memory did not immediately 
accompany it. I recognised those whom I saw about me, but at the first 
failed altogether to connect them with the past. 

For instance, when I opened my eyes to look feebly around in the first 
moment of my return to consciousness—Von Amberg sat by my bedside. 

I lay and stared, all eyes, at him. I knew it was Von Amberg, but why 
he was there, or what he had to do with me, or I with him, I did not 
ittempt to understand, or even lazily to wonder. Even when he bent and 
kissed my forehead, and thanked God that I was better, I was far too weak 
to be surprised. 

Olga came—and I knew her. The Grand Duchess came, and I 
recognised her ; yet none of these three aroused any sort of emotion in me. 
If Douglas had come, I think it would have been different ; but Douglas did 
not come. 

Then slowly and by painful degrees, I grew stronger; and with renewed 
strength came memory, and, with memory, resentment—but each advance- 
ment came most gradually. 

And the first impression of all was that of a great loathing for Von 
Amberg, whose presence seemed to fill me with fear and disgust long before 
I could recall any good reason for the feeling. 

I well remember Olga Naryshkin gently reasoning with me when I told 
her of it. Von Amberg had been in the room, as he was every day, and at 
his departure I whispered to Olga that she should shut the door and keep 
that man out because I hated him. 

‘“* Oh, fie, Elsa!” said Olga, ‘‘ and he is so gentle and attentive—you 
shall learn to value such things; they are none too common in men!” 

“Don’t let him in again! I hate him; it makes me worse to see him!” 
I said, and nothing would persuade me to alter my mind—so that Von 
Amberg rarely came, and then only when I slept. 

But the day arrived when I remembered all—and a day of misery it was 
—indeed, so horrible an awakening was it, that to this hour I hesitate to 
recall that period of misery, and I shall not dwell upon it even now; 
sufficient to record that, for a week or more, I suffered torments which the 
horrors of Gehenna could not surely greatly exceed, during which time I 
railed at God and man, and longed to die; I shrieked for Douglas, and 
cursed Von Amberg and Olga and the Grand Duchess and all who had 
worked this evil upon me. Then, when I had passed through the worst 
paroxysms of rage and grief that the realisation of my misery brought, and 
was settled in a calmer, though none less mournful spirit, I sent for Von 
Amberg, who came, hollow-eyed and long-cheeked: a man who had 
obviously suffered, and as plainly one who stood in fear of the present 
interview, and of what should be said thereat. 

I signed him to a seat—one in which I need not look at -him, but close 
enough to hear easily and to be heard. 
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‘* Now, tell me the truth from the beginning,” I said; ‘‘ it can make no 
difference between us, but the truth I will know. My letters to Douglas, 
first; these were never delivered ? ” 

‘“‘ They were delivered, after having been read by the Grand Duchess ; 
the reply from Douglas, written by the Prince, was taken to Her Highness, 
whom it so infuriated that she was all for sending you forthwith to 
Schliisselburg. It was Olga that turned her from her purpose by 
suggesting the alteration of the day, and—and of the husband.” 

‘* And you agreed ! ” I said, bitterly. | 

“*T love you,” said Von Amberg. ‘‘ What else could Ido? Besides, 
Her Highness would have it so, otherwise you might have been in 
Schliisselburg at this moment. Oh, Elsa! if only——” 

‘“* Stop,” I interrupted ; ‘‘and the confession that I had married the man 
I loved—whose devil's brain devised that ?” 

“It was Her Highness, I think,”’ faltered Von Amberg. ‘She is not 
scrupulous in matters of the heart. She would have Douglas at any price, 
she said.”’ 

‘* And you countenanced the lie—the mean, miserable, pitiful fraud that 
was to deceive an honest man into believing ill of the woman he loved—oh, 
for shame, Von Amberg !—-for shame !” 

‘“‘ Before God, Elsa, I knew nothing of it! I am guilty of this marriage, 
but, as I hope to be forgiven by God and by you, I believed it to be the only 
way to save you from Schliisselburg, which is hell upon earth.” 

‘** And Douglas?” I said, and I knew that my voice trembled, though, 
alas! it could matter nothing to me now what answer Von Amberg made, 
even though he should tell the strict truth, and it should be as I feared. 

‘* What of Douglas?” he asked. 

‘* Has all this lying imposed upon him? Has he been deceived, and has 
Her Highness obtained that for which she has parted with her soul ? ” 

‘* That is a matter upon which I cannot speak with certainty.” 

‘Nay, speak on, Von Amberg; I wiil know all the truth, [ tell you. 
The truth can neither mend nor mar the position in which we stand. Come, 
speak up! the truth cannot hurt you!”’ 

‘“*T cannot tell what is the truth; I will say all I know. Judging from 
my knowledge of mankind, I should say that—your marriage being proved to 
him, and also your declaration that you had wedded the man whom you 
love, he would no longer waste himself upon the unattainable, but resign 
himself to that which lay to his hand.” 

‘“‘ That is spoken from the standpoint of the pigmy,”’ I said, scornfully. 
‘You speak thus, Von Amberg, because you are small, and cannot 
comprehend the breadth and greatness of one whose nobleness overshadows 
you as the sky the earth. You do not understand such men; how should 
you? Do you tell me that Douglas surrendered his will to the Grand 
Duchess ?—come, you dare not tell me this in so many words! ” 

‘*T admit that I do not know; but, in honesty, I will say that the Grand 
Duchess does not commonly fail in affairs of the heart, and that here she 
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laid great siege. Yet it may be, as you believe, that she has failed—for her 
humour has been of the vilest of late, and as for Douglas himself, he has 
departed with the Grand Duke for Oranienbaum, while Her Highness, as 
you know, remains here in town.”’ 

‘You see—you see!” I cried, joyously, ‘“‘when the gods fight, the 
legions of hell are defeated. Oh! I know my Douglas; he is not one to be 
fooled and beguiled as I have been; he loves me through all, and will ever 
love me—he is mine and I am his.” 

‘* My poor Elsa must remember,” said Von Amberg, hesitatiagly, ‘‘ that 
this Douglas can no longer honestly love one who is the wife of another. It 
is true that our marriage was brought about without your consent, but it 
was a marriage nevertheless.” 

‘* The Church and the law may call it a marriage, but as a true marriage 
I deny and repudiate it,” I replied; ‘‘ enough said, Von Amberg. Do you 
suppose, because you have cheated me into marriage with you, that I am 
therefore your wife? God forbid!” 

‘“‘In God's sight, yes,”’ said Von Amberg, very pale. 

‘*Oh, no!—not in God’s—in the law’s maybe; and what of your own‘ 
Would you have a wife that does not love you ?” 

‘“‘] shall live in the hope that you will learn to love me!’ 

“Oh, never! not if I goto school from now to eternity ; I must always 
hate you, Von Amberg, for what you have done.” 

Von Amberg trembled like a leaf. , 

“You are ill, Elsa, and you know not what you say,” he muttered. 
‘*One day you will know that love such as mine is worth more generous 
treatment than you are now ready to accord it. Will you give me the 
opportunity to prove this to you ?’ 

‘‘ Not if I must see and hear you, Von Amberg,” I said. ‘‘ From this 
day I will never willingly sit in the same room with you, or speak to you 
when we meet.” 

‘Is there no hope for me, Elsa?” said he. ‘‘ Can you not believe that | 
did all for the best ?’ 

**Oh, what a best!” I cried. 

‘“*T will hope on!” 

“It is waste of heart ; I will never be more to you than to-day; it is 
impossible, and you know it.” 

*‘T neither know it, nor will I believe it,” said Von Amberg, preparing 
to depart; “as I say, you are ill and you are angry, and I will not further 
distress you ; but, if God wills, you will love me yet.” 

“God does not will it!” I said, “‘ for I love another, and shall always 
love him. Believe me, faithful love is very precious in the sight of God!” 

And so the-interview ended. 

With Olga I had a long argument. She contended that she was justified 
in taking the cruel course she had pursued, in view of the rage of the Grand 
Duchess, when she found that I had conspired with Douglas for our 
marriage, and that the Prince was our accomplice. 
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{nd argue as I would, I could not persuade her that this was not the 
case, SO great a terror had she of the Grand Duchess and her vengeance. 

Nevertheless, I gained some satisfaction from the conversation, for Olga 
informed me that it was the general opinion of the Court that Her Highness 
had been entirely baffled in her pursuit of Douglas, who had responded 
to her advances even less warmly after my marriage than before it; and 
that the rage of the Grand Duchess had been so great that life within the 
palace had become a terror, and I might account myself lucky that my illness 
had exempted me from the knowledge of it. - 

Then Olga told me a strange piece of news, namely, that this same 
Grand Duchess had already begun to console herself for the failure of her 
love for my Douglas! Another lover had lately risen into prominence— 
and there was a probability that Douglas would presently be left in peace. 

At which news I burst into tears, and asked Olga why, in God’s name, 
she had not waited just so long before cruelly aud wickedly marrying me to 
this Von Amberg, and rendering me thereby for ever and ever miserable. 

And Olga, crying a little also, bade me wait on and hope ever, for, she 
said, strange things happened in the world, and it might be that there would 
be happiness for me even yet. 

I knew Olga meant that I might learn to love my husband and live to 
be happy with him. What should Olga understand of such things ! 


CHAPTER XXXII. 


THAT which puzzled and surprised me more than anything else was the 
attitude of Her Highness towards me, than which nothing could be more 
kind and full of sympathy, or less apparently conscious of past unkindness 
and ill-treatment ; for she spoke of everything without hesitation ; of our 
contest of wits for the possession of Douglas; and of the skilful and 
complete manner in which I had been duped and married to one man while 
I believed myself united to another. Her Highness spoke pleasantly and 
lightly of all this, which had been so terrible to me, as though such things 
were the merest trifles of the moment. Better this, I thought, than bitter 
animosity and further persecution because, forsooth, even the wickedness 
accomplished to secure her end had failed in its purpose and Douglas had 
refused to surrender his stout heart. 

But who shall understand or explain the ways of this extraordinary 
woman in matters which concerned the wayward passions of her heart ? 
Not one of those who knew her best but would have been ready to stake 
his existence that the love of the Grand Duchess for Douglas, being balked 
by his stubbornness, would quickly turn to hatred; yet here she was 
speaking almost jestingly of him, yet kindly and without rancour. It was 
wonderful and incomprehensible. 

As for my marriage, Her Highness persisted in speaking of it as a 
misfortune which might prove in the end to be pregnant with unguessed 
happiness. 
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His Majesty interfered. 


‘He is a pretty lad and loves you well,” she said; “ maybe his love will 
beget yours! ” 

‘Alas, Highness, my love is already a matured growth; as for his, I did 
not ask it and I will have none of it!” 

‘* Tut, child! ** said the Grand Duchess, ‘‘ love comes and goes, and the 
heart aches and recovers; to-day it is this man and to-morrow another—I 
am older than you, be assured that it is as I have said.” 

Certainly Her Highness ought to know something of the matter, if any- 
one did, and I made no attempt to deny her assertions ; only repeating that, 
up to the present, my heart had rested at one love and had as yet felt no 
ambition to move onward. 

To which Her Highness made the characteristic rejoinder that, if that 
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were so, I must wait upon Fate; but that as for marriage, if this same 
Fate happened to mate two persons who were never intended by nature for 
one another, why, it must not be surprised if these two persons took into 
their own hands the matter of re-arranging their affairs for themselves 
-what ! were they to suffer for evermore for the blindness of destiny ? 

As a matter of fact, that which saved Douglas from the storm of hatred 
and vengeance which would otherwise have fallen upon him for his offence 
of constancy to myself and loyalty to his master, was not the forgiving 
spirit of Her Highness, nor yet her good-natured indiffence, but the sudden 
appearance upon the scene of one who, for a while, so overmastered her 
being, that in Gregory Orlof, the godlike young artillery officer, she soon 
forgot Douglas and everything else which went before, and became utterly 
absorbed in this new and passionate interest. 

Gregory Orlof was a new arrival in the town, where he had already set 
many susceptible hearts a-flutter. He was elder brother of Alexis Orlof, 
the Preobrajensky Guardsman of whom mention has been made, and was 
even a more magnificent man than that gay and splendid young soldier. 
Gregory had been absent upon foreign service for some years, fighting 
wherever the Russian arms were busy in the various quarrels and small 
wars of the time. He had lately returned to peaceful life in the capital, in 
nominal charge of a prisoner of distinction, one Count Schwerin, aide-de- 
camp to Frederick of Prussia, whom he had assisted to capture at the siege 
of Zorndorf, when Orlof had—it was said—received three wounds while 
standing in one spot, on duty. Gregory was known already in St. 
Petersburg as “the giant with the angel's face,” and had been appointed, 
very soon after his arrival, aide-de-camp to Prince Shuvalof, the new 
favourite of Her Majesty the Empress, to whose mistress he promptly laid 
siege, with the result that the latter soon manifested a preference for the 
young lover over the old. It is said that this performance so amused and 
delighted my mistress, the Grand Duchess, that she was at once attracted 
to the young artilleryman and commanded his brother Alexis, whom she 
already knew, to introduce him to her notice. 

This done, Her Highness soon fell a victim to the fascination of his 
beauty, forgiving him, for the virtue of his splendid appearance, the marked 
shortcomings of his manners. For Gregory was uncouth and rude asa 
bear, though he made—it is said—an attractive lover. These Orlofs were 
not, indeed, of exalted or even of gentle parentage. Their grandfather 
had been a common soldier in the Streltsi regiment of Peter the Great, and 
the story of his narrow escape from the block is interesting enough to 
mention in connection with the name of his grandson Gregory, who, with 
his brother Alexis, was destined to play a great part in the affairs of the 
court and state during the next few years. 

These Streltsi, or Archer, Regiments of Peter the Great having rebelled 
against authority more often than the Emperor considered consistent 
with the safety of the realm; and having, at last, actually marched upon 
Moscow in a somewhat serious. enterprise against the authority of Peter 
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himself (a rising which was put down, by the way, by the grandfather of 
Douglas, the Scotsman, Patrick Gordon), the Tsar condemned the entire 
force to disbandment and a large portion to death by public execution. 

Thousands of the wretched creatures were beheaded in the streets of 
Moscow, the courtiers and grandees of the State being pressed into the 
service of the Tsar as executioners, though utterly incapable of performing 
their hideous task with mercy and despatch. Moscow ran red with blood. 
Blocks stood at every street corner, and disgusting sights were everywhere 
witnessed, owing to the unskilled efforts of the executioners to perform their 
duties. 

At one of these blocks there stood an old, white-haired, Streletz, who 
awaited his turn to die without any appearance of emotion or fear, singing 
soldier-songs, dancing, merrily encouraging his companions, and even 
laughing at the clumsiness of those who attempted to cope with the ghastly) 
work before them. 

Presently, the block becoming free for a new victim, this old man was 
about to step into the vacant place, when another shouldered himself in 
before him—a proceeding which he greatly resented ; arguments arose, and 
these soon ended in a vigorous set-to which greatly amused the crowd of 
sight-seers and amused also the young Tsar, who happened to come by at 
the moment on his rounds of inspection. 

The fight was a long and spirited one, the two men entirely forgetting 
that the matter at issue was which should precede the other, by a minute or 
so, into the next world. F 

This marvellous nonchalance so delighted the Tsar that, when the fight 
was over and the old man proceeded to claim the prize of victory by 
kneeling first to receive the axe upon his neck, His Majesty interfered and, 
in spite of the protests of the veteran who insisted upon accompanying his 
fellows to Paradise, he would not have him die, but spared both men, 
afterwards raising Orlof to an honourable position in his new regiment of 
guards. 

Such was the origin of this giant, Gregory Orlof, who quickly became 
the darling of the St. Petersburg women and more especially of Her 
Highness the Grand Duchess, over whom he acquired a great influence 
and to whom—it must be admitted—he presently rendered political 
services as great and important as were those of any one of all her 
entourage. 

For with Gregory’s rise to prominence, and with his installation as 
prime favourite and accepted lover of Her Highness, the party of the 
Grand Duchess began to grow and to develop very rapidly, though very 
secretly. 

Meetings were held weekly and oftener, and rare indeed was it if some 
new accession of importance was not announced at each of such gatherings. 
And what was the object of the party thus formed and developed ? 

At present, there was no definite or particular object excepting; the 
safety of Her Highness who, it was considered, stood in personal danger 
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for this reason; that the Empress grew old, and felt the effects of the 
unhealthy life she led; she could not survive much longer, and—her 
protecting influence removed, what should prevent His Highness, who 
must in any case accede—from divorcing his wife and seating his Lizooshka 
upon the throne beside him? It was reported that the prince had actually 
threatened that he would do this, and that Lizooshka—like the uncouth 
fool she was—had repeated His Highness’ drunken observation to 
Goodooyef, her chosen friend and adviser, who had passed it further. 

Hence it was that the friends of the Tsarevna, who were many—mostly 
young officers, her devoted slaves and admirers, were of opinion that an 
organised party was an absolute necessity ; and that all of these hot-bloods 
solemnly leagued themselves together in a vow that their adored mistress 
should never be divorced and imprisoned until every one of their impetuous 
young heads had been removed from its supporting shoulders. 

And, what with the contingent of Artillery brought in by Gregory 
Orlof, a number of Preobrajensky officers for whose accession Alexis was 
responsible, and an equal force of Seménofsky guardsmen influenced by-a 
third Orlof brother, the party began to assume considerable proportions. 

Meanwhile, Her Majesty had fallen into a state, mental and physical, 
which greatly alarmed her friends. She had grown very nervous. She 
refused to pass two consecutive nights in the same room and bed, being 
continually haunted by fears which were rather spiritual than physical. 

She drank more heavily than ever, and suffered from violent pains. She 
spent, as usual, much time before her favourite ikon, chattering ceaselessly 
to it, and repeating to it the sayings and reciting the praises of Shuvalof, 
her present favourite. 

But that which most seriously affected Her Majesty was the question of 
the seccession, and the fear that trouble might follow after her own death 
which she felt to be near. 

She was dissatisfied with the state of affairs as between the Tsarevitch 
and his wife, and naturally so; their quarrels endangered not only their 
own position, but also that of Paul, the little prince their reputed son. 
What if the new Tsar should repudiate his heir, as he might well be justified 
in doing? Then, the people in their indignation might turn away from the 
line of the great Peter, and set their faces towards the Ghost of Schliissel- 
burg, and that—of all things—was to be avoided. 


CHAPTER XXXIIIL. 
[r so happened that I was myself the cause cf great alarm to Her Majesty 
by foolishly allowing my tongue to wag over the gossip of the court. 

The Empress sent for me, soon after my convalescence, in order to 
express her sympathy with my long period of suffering, and her congratu- 
lations upon my recovery, for the kind old woman never neglected an 
opportunity to show good feeling towards any of those about her who 
appeared to be in need of sympathy. 
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She had heard of my 
marriage, but not of the cir- 
cumstances which led to it. 
All this was kept strictly 
secret, by order of the Grand 
Duchess, who did not desire 
that any should be informed 
of the matter beyond those 
few whoalready knew; though 
1 suppose it must have been 
generally understood either 
that I had married, to oblige 
the Grand Duchess, a man 
whom I did not love; or else 
that, to please Her Highness, 
I did not yet live with the 
husband whom I had wedded. 
There were many, I know, 
who regarded my marriage 
as the outcome of my flight 
and adventures at the time of 
the death of Katkof—believ- 
ing that Her Highness had 
insisted upon it as a conces- 
sion or a kind of peace-offering. It mattered little to me what people 
thought, however, so long as I was not expected to make any show of 
affection for my husband; and this even the influence of my mistress 
could not persuade me to do. 

I sat beside the Empress and conversed with her about my illness, and 
my marriage—as to which she was kindly discreet, seeing that I was 
reticent upon the subject. Then she spoke about the number of Her 
Highness’ friends among the guards, and bade me tell her what was the 
meaning of the meetings so frequently held, of which she could not 


‘Gott im Himmel!” 


remain in ignorance. 

Now, it appeared to me that, if Her Majesty knew nothing of the danger 
which was commonly said to threaten my mistress so soon as the Empress 
herself were out of the way, it could do no harm, and might do my mistress 
much good, if she were discreetly informed of it. I therefore said, laughingly, 
that it might be as well, some day, that Her Highness should prove to have 
friends and supporters in case of emergency. 

‘*Gott im Himmel! child, what do you mean?” said the Empress, 
alarmed. ; 

“That His Highness and Her Highness are notoriously an ill-matched 
pair,” 1 said lightly, not desiring to alarm her Majesty, though anxious that 
she should know how matters stood in the opinion of the court. 

‘It is true, alas! it is true. God forgive those who brought them 
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together !”” she said, excitedly ; “‘ but what then, child? do you suggest 
that the Tsarevna might some day require help against her husband? Oh 
never, never—our poor Peter is a fool, God knows, and we all know—there 
is no concealing the fact; but he would not so greatly befool himself as to 
take arms against his Tsaritsa. Does he not know that Catherine is the 
darling of the people ? She lives deep in their hearts—deeper than he, for 
ail that he has the blood of Peter the Great in his veins—he would not dare— 
he would not think of it!” 

‘“* When a man is in the hands of a woman whose slave he is, who skall 
say whether he shall do this, or that, or the other foolishness?” I said. 

““What—Lizooshka?” almost shrieked her Majesty. ‘‘Do you 
suggest that he would—oh, no, no! impossible! even Peter would not 
make so great a fool of himself! You err, child—but I thank you for the 
idea; I shall guard against such a calamity. Lord, Lord! to think of the 
Vorontsova sitting where I have sat——” and the old Empress went off 
into a choking laugh and a series of coughs which brought her attendants 
to the rescue and ended our conversation. 

I have little doubt that the favourite ikon heard all about Lizooshka, 
that evening, and of the threat of the Tsarevitch to depose his splendid 
wife in her favour. 

But our conversation bore fruit, for that very evening, Her Majesty, 
during the performance of the opera, suddenly produced the little prince 
Paul, and holding him upon a chair in the face of all the people, kissed the 
child and audibly remarked that she desired her people to make acquaint- 
ance with their future Tsar. 

This unexpected and surprising move of the old Empress ,filled my 
mistress and her party with delight, for they realised well its significance, 
namely, as a demonstration of belief in the legitimacy of the child, and 
therefore, in favour of his mother. 

But as for His Highness, against whose reputed intentions the 
demonstration was supposed to have been made, he treated the matter as 
the best of jokes, declaring to those about him that he fully expected Her 
Majesty presently to declare the banished Soltikof, Tsar, and little Paul, his 
Tsarevitch ! 

And then, very shortly after these events, Her Majesty’s malady grew 
rapidly worse, and in spite of all that her foreign doctors could do to help 
her—for she defeated all their skill by refusing to give up the self-indulgence 
in which she passed her days and nights—the kind but foolish Empress 
died, and lett the throne vacant for a far less worthy representative of the 
Romanof dynasty—Peter, late Tsarevitch, my Douglas’ master, and now 
undisputed Emperor of all the Russias. 

On her deathbed, the Empress brought together her nephew, His 
Highness, and my mistress, his wife ; and here, to soothe her last hours, a 
peace was patched up—a peace at which all those of the court who saw it 
secretly laughed, knowing it to be but an armistice or a truce—a breathing 
space in the midst of fighting. But the report of it caused great 
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rejoicing among the ignorant, honest Russian people, who love their rulers 
as very parents, and who bear ill to hear of any disagreements among them, 
just as they would hate to see their own father and mother at issue. 

And now it is time that I spoke of my Douglas; my Douglas of whom 
my heart is ever full, and of whom I would speak or write without ceasing 
if the object were to treat only of that subject which pleases the writer best. 

Will it be believed that, from the last day upon which we had parted as 
persecuted lovers, counting all that sad period of my illness and recovery 
and the dreary months which followed convalescence, a year and more 
had passed without our once meeting or speaking to one another ? 

Douglas, whether banished by the angry Grand Duchess who failed to 
corrupt him, or whether departing of his own accord because he would no 
longer be pursued—had departed, immediately after my first convalesence, 
into the country to his estates, where he stayed until—in view of the 
imminent decease of the Empress—his master, the Grand Duke, sent 
hurriedly for him, unwilling to pass without him through the ordeal of 
accession. ‘Thus it happened that Douglas was in town once more on the 
day of Her Majesty’s decease. 

I had written to Douglas as soon as ever my fingers had recovered 
sufficient strength to hold the pen. I had implored him to believe, if not 
for old taith’s sake, at least on the testimony of my illness, that my marriage 
had been the result of a heartless scheme, devised, if not by, then on behalf 
of, the Grand Duchess; that the so-called confession,had been written in 
the belief that the muffled, disguised cavalier whom I had married, was 
indeed Douglas, and no other ; and that I loved him now as ever, and as | 
should to the end of this life and hereafter. 

lo which letter Douglas replied that undoubtedly a great misfortune 
had befallen us, for which he blamed himself in that it was he who had 
brought me to this place, and who was therefore responsible for all the evil 
that had come of it. 

‘* Would to God, Elsa,” he had ended, *‘ that we had escaped when we 
tled together—but, since it was ordained otherwise for us, we must even be 
content with that which is, forgetting that which might have been. For 
the rest, your husband, so far as I have learned, is a good and faithful man: 
it were wiser—since you are bound together—to forget all that has gone 
before and settle down into the new life which Providence has seen fit to 
ordain to you!” 

Not a single word of love frem the beginning to the end, and had not I 
declared that my own love should last until death? Alas, Douglas’ words 
and tone distinctly discouraged any love trom me; did he distrust me, or was 
the love of a married woman, to his sturdy righteousness, a thing to be 
suppressed—not to be named or thought of’ I had never realized before 
this moment the full misery of my position as a married woman; and yet 

-knowing Douglas as 1 did—what should I have expected of him but 
just such a pronouncement: and, indeed, what right had I—even though my 
marriage was nothing to me-—to approach Douglas with words of love ? 
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I had steeled my heart, after this, to bear its load; but the task was a 
heavier one than I knew; and, often and often, I longed for the kind of 
spirit which could pick a quarrel with a fellow creature without better 
cause but that he stood in the way, and kill him there and then. 

But there was no quarrelling with Von Amberg. He was a very sheep 
and no man. Because I had bid him keep out of my sight, he did so; and 
beyond sending me beseeching glances when we rarely met, he durst make 
no effort tocome to a better understanding. I hated him for this, though, 
perhaps, I should have hated him even more deeply if he had done other- 
wise. 

It was in the death chamber of her Majesty that I first saw my Douglas 
—for I still thought of him as my Douglas, though sadly aware that he 
could never more in reality be mine, as once! 

The Empress lay in State in the great hall of her palace, and here 
there met together every person in St. Petersburg who might fairly claim 
to be of any consequence; and many persons were to be seen, associating 
familiarly in this common meeting ground, who were to be much spoken of 
during the next six months, and to be arrayed in bitter strife the one 
against the other. As, for instance, Panine, tutor. to little Paul, who was 
destined to be the head of Catherine’s party, of which Alexis and Gregory 
Orlof, Tyéplof, Bariatinsky, and many others were the limbs. The 
Tsarevitch—now Tsar—was present also, flirting and fooling with the 
ladies of the court, ogling and grimacing while better men and women 
wept. 

My mistress, now Tsaritsa, was present also, apparently overwhelmed 
with real grief, but having two eyes for Gregory Orlof and hardly a glance, 
as I was truly glad to see, for Douglas. She wept bitterly at intervals, 
and her attitude on this day was duly reported without the palace, greatly 
pleasing the people who heard of it. 

The contrast of His Highness’ conduct was also duly noted, and his 
fooling compared with the becoming behaviour of his wife; and though a 
great number reflected upon the propriety of the one and the scandal of the 
other, yet a few were found to say that, perhaps, after all, His Highness was 
the more honest of the two, for certainly there had never been too much 
cordial affection between the two ladies during the life of ‘the little 
Mother, to whom might God grant a Heavenly Kingdom.” 

My husband was there among the rest, gravely watching me and 
watching Douglas also, but with a difference of expression. For me he 
wore, now a hungry look, now a sentimental beseeching one—which I liked 
no better than the other ; for Douglas, he reserved a lowering and suspicious 
expression, as though he would be pleased to pick a quarrel with him, his 
wife to be the prize for the survivor. And as for me—God forgive ‘me !— 
| longed with all my heart that he might ! 


TO BE CONTINUED. 





THE IDLER OUT OF DOORS. 
DOWN-STREET AND SUMMER EVENING. 


BY WALTER RAYMOND. 


ILLUSTRATED BY W. ARTHUR ROUSE. 


HE street of the little village in which I idle runs plain east and 

west. The early morning sun peers right down through with a 

glance so searching that it might be almost intrusive, if it were not 

so smiling, gentle, and calm. But before the dew is gone, a 

soft, cool shadow slants along the footworn causeway stones. Always 
growing, but imperceptible in its progress as the passing hour, 
it journeys over the trodden grasses that peep between the chinks 
and cracks and hang in dusky tufts along the sloping bank. You 
need no clock to tell the time. By nine, the homestead gable falls 
across the oaken lichgate post. At ten, the pear tree in the smithy garden 
reaches to the windlass of the well. At noon, a deep, dwarfed shade of 
bending cottage roofs, each of a different shape and height, sharp-cut into 
the sunlight on the dust, juts less than mid-way int6 the scorching road. 
And so the summer day goes slowly by, until at eventide, an hour before he 
sinks, the setting sun casts his last parting glance upon the other side, 
gleams on the row of white-washed homes that face the north, reddens the 
chimneys, and, for a brief while, gilds the mossy thatch that hitherto he has 
not seen. Then the church, that all day long has stood full in the light, 
puts on a deeper grey. The battlements of the square tower, the buttresses 
and jutting gargoyles grow dark ; and the old graveyard yew, with branches 
spreading over crumbling tombs, is black against the glory of a golden sky. 

Ours is not a busy street, neither is it of great importance. The squire’s 
house is half a mile away, and even the parsonage lies out of sight behind 
the trees. But it is old world and quaint. Life is simple and slow, and 
gives us time to know our neighbours and watch each other's little ways. 

In summer, when men and boys are all a-field—when there is nothing to 
be heard but the distant rattle of the mowing machine beyond the hedge, 
the clink of hammer upon anvil in the forge, and the hum of drowsy children 
droning lessons in the school, one may walk the whole place through and 
meet no living soul. But let a stranger pass down-street. Then shall you 
see life and excitement. Hammer in hand, the smith steps out to watch. 
Miss Hodinott—our maiden lady of independent means, who lives in the 
little square house with roses between window and porch, and alone boasts 
a brass knocker to her front door—strolls down and peeps over her garden 
gate. From all the cottages on both sides, wherever there was an eye near 
the window, there comes a petticoat out to door. Elderly, middle-aged, and 
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young, all skip into the road behind his back and watch in silence the 
unconscious traveller out of sight. Then they speak in whispers as if in 
dread lest he might overhear. _— 

“ Who's that then ?” . 

** Where’s he one o’?”’ 

** Where mid he be gwaine, then—I should like to know?” 

Imagination has not wings to follow; so they call him a “ foreigner ” 
because they have not seen him before, and go indoors, provided with 
matter for speculation and food for thought. After all, it is the riddle of 
Life, whence a man cometh and whither he is going. 

There are “ foreigners ’’ who smile when we speak of our “ street.”’ 

They vainly suppose the rattle of traffic, the scurrying of feet, the haste 
and hum of an eager crowd, to be the essential features of a street. Yet the 
smallest village, in the west at least, knows the road on which it stands by 
no other name. The truth is, we hold on firmly to the early meaning of 
many an ancient word ; and street, in the old time, meant a way paved or 
roughly pitched with stone. This was done, formerly, only between houses 
where folk were often passing to and fro. So street was a stoned road, 
whilst road meant only a way by which people might ride. Just as a high- 
way was a great main track, raised higher than the surrounding forest and 
waste, to lie drier in times of rain, and stand in winter above the level of 
fen and flood. 

Under the broad eaves of our village, but mostly on the shady side of 
the road, the martins build. Birds are so shy, that thi¢ is the only nest the 
lover of Nature can often watch in the making from beginning to end. But 
they will come close to the window, sometimes even against the pane: and 
the putting up of their mud cottage is one of the prettiest love idylls in the 
world. 

The two birds work together. Clinging to the side of the house, they 
lay their mud in place, and build up their round wall as regular as any 
bricklayers in the world. When a course is laid, they wait to let it dry. 
When the new house is big enough, of a leisure hour they sit inside, and 
talk, and lay their heads together and kiss to the full as often and as 
tenderly as simple country lovers in the unseen solitude of twilight at the 
stile in the lane. And all the while a sweet, unceasing twittering goes on, 
gentle as the echo of a love lyric too soft and far for ear to catch the words, 
but lasting as an unbroken flow of finely modulated prose. The sentimental 
endearments of green love-birds in a palatial cage are nothing to the 
domestic bliss of black and white martins in their half-built mud hut. 

But then a villainy begins. 

A sparrow, with the assurance of a house-agent who is also an 
auctioneer, takes note of this half-raised edifice, and drops down from the 
roof when the builders are away, a self-constituted clerk of the works. He 
even has the cheek to get inside. He turns round, sits down, finds the 
place commodious, on a truly eligible site, drier than the ivy, better drained 
than the shoot, and flies away again. 
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The martins work and woo in happy ignorance, lay down a floor of dry 
grass and carpet it with feathers, think of a family and sometimes even 
hatch a brood. 

Then the sparrow comes and turns them out. They, poetic creatures of 
the air and sky, have no chance against this truly British bird. 

Now, all his buccaneering, privateering, piratical, fillibustering ways 
might be forgiven—they are in his blood and have made him universal, 
populous and great—if it were not for the downright infamy of his 
upholstery. In a week, he has stuffed his.ill-gotten mansion with cotton 
rags and odds and ends of dirty cloth and straw. He has no room to put it 
all away. His useless bric-a-brac sticks out of the very door. 

But this is by the way. There has been consternation all down street. 

It was summer evening, the veritable village hour of out of doors. 

Ever so long ago did Esau Caddy’s cows, whisking their tails to beat the 
flies from their red backs, go sauntering, straggling by, smelling as sweet as 
nilk, and, through the open gate, leisurely turn into the grassy meadow by 
the mill. The children had been playing games ever since school was shut. 
Some were at hick-stone 0:1 the causeway flags, some dancing “‘a ring—a ring 
roses” by the corner of the lane, and some were at cricket against a gate- 
post, with a bat split out of the cover of a starch-box, and an old blue 
worsted stocking rolled up tight for a ball. The smith had closed his forge. 
The shepherd, in shirt-sleeves, his coat upon his arm and his dog at his heel, 
had but just gone past the church. The carter’s boy was sitting on the 
door-step, squeezing his concertina with a vigour worthy of a better tune. 
The women folk and maidens were all out to door, for to gossip and look 
ibout a bit. 

And just in the first sweet o’ the cool, as soon as the sun was off her 
flower-knot, but before the light of day began to wane, Miss Hodinott had 
come out, as usual, in her wonderful summer gown, covered with impossible 
flowers like a wallpaper, and an ample sun-bonnet, of which she did not tie 
the strings. 

She was a person of weight and dignity, who, when she watered her 
garden, kept a little slip of a maid to run to pump and fill the bucket, whilst 
she made use of the can. And she showered her mercies according to rule, 
with a rigid sense of right and propriety from which she would rather die 
than depart. Half a bucket each to the hollyhocks, two cans to the 
carnations, one can and half a bucket to the ten-week stocks, and a bucket 
and half a can to the “‘ avemeen-primeroses ” and the “ dellyers’’ between 
them. Then a whole can and a bucket brimful to pour over the head of the 
sweet-briar bush, and that was all. But, under this liberal treatment, a 
mingled fragrance of everything refreshing floated down street upon the soft 
west wind, and the dry earth gave off a smell of summer rain. 

The giggling maidens always kept half an eye on Miss Hodinott. She 
had astonished them more than once, and they never felt quite sure what 
she might do next. For the ‘“‘ ooman,”’ who did come down in an old pair 
o’ white kid gloves, in the dead o’ night, to pick slugs off her bedding plants 
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“White-washed homes that face the north.” 


by the light of a tallow dip, might do anything—no doubt about that. 

Suddenly somebody cried that, ‘‘ Massy ’pon us! Miss Hodinott’s house 
must be a-vire, then! ’ 

Sure as the light, at the upper casement of her old-fashioned bay-window, 
there was Miss Hodinott playing upon her thatch with a garden syringe 
with all her might. 

“Vire! vire!’* cried one. 

“‘Vire! vire!”’ shouted another ; and, in a moment, the cry was taken 
up and echoed all down-street. 

Everybody ran, yelling with all his might. Men, maidens, women, and 
boys, all rushed through the little iron gate and up the garden to the house. 

Then Miss Hodinott, seized with alarm, clutched the syringe in both 
hands and herself cried “‘ Vire”’ at the top of her voice. 

But where was the fire? for there was not so much as a sign of smoke. 

‘Where is it, Miss Hodinott ? Have ee put it out ?” 

She looked bewildered at the village crowd, glancing from oneto another. 

‘“* There’s nothen here,” she said. 

“* Then what be "bout, Miss Hodinott ?” 

‘*Tis they things o’ sparrows do turn out the poor swallows,” she 
gasped. She called them swallows, as many country people do. 

Then, maddened by the laughter, and excited by a more than ordinary 
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act of daring onthe part of a hen sparrow, she plied her artillery again 
with such effect that the nest was washed away. 

So now, whenever the name of Miss Hodinott do pass the lips of man, 
woman, or maid down-street, ’tis only to tell how she tried to shoot 
sparrows with a squirt. But the martins, mistaking her deluge for some 
new eccentricity on the part of the English climate, only set to work and 
built afresh. 

The sweetest place for summer evening idling is the river-side. 

One field to the north of the village street runs a broad stream, still and 
straight and deep, above the mill, and then winding through a valley of 
level meadows between gentle hills. It is not a trout stream, but it is just 
as well to carry arod. Every mile or two, a tributary brook runs down, 
and, from its brighter, fresher waters, fish come into the river and lose their 
way. Then they take new quarters below the weir, or in the swifts 
between the pools; and there, alone amongst good living, grow great and 
fat as aldermen. All day long they lie down in the depths and do not 
condescend to rise at fly. But sometimes, just as night is coming on, they 
feed greedily for half an hour. 

All the smooth reaches now are paved with the flat leaves of the water 
lily, and the tall rushes cover up the banks. At midday, in the open 
places, under a scorching sun, thousands of coarse fish basked an inch or 
two below the surface whilst the tepid water steamed. Roach, and dace, and 
perch, with stripes upon their backs, lay side by side upon the top, with here 
and there a pike, still as a log, shoulder to shoulder with his natural prey. 
But now the dace are all alive, swimming in shoals and rising all the while, 
breaking the river with circles everywhere. A minnow, chased by a perch, 
leaps into the air, but falls back to his fate. Then comes a sudden rush, 
when a pike moves, and all is still, as everything seeks the cover of the 
weeds. 

Higher, away from the mill, the water shallows, and a gentle current 
holds the tall, thin reeds aslant. Now and again it quickens and gurgles 
around a bend, bubbling against dark, wooden piles driven in to save 
the overhanging bank. Then comes a narrow strip of gravel, laid bare 
by summer drought, with an empty mussel-shell lying upon the brown 
and yellow stones. 

A glow of golden sunset spreads over the whole west and glares upon 
the water, so that it dazzles the eye to look; and then the sun, red through 
a bank of soft, gray mist, sinks out of sight. 

There is no solitude so lonely as dusk beside a river bank. The pool 
grows dark below the alder tree. The water-line alone the sedge is lost. 
The melancholy willow looms into the night. As you stumble amongst the 
meadow-sweet and tansy, where the earth has slipped away, great noiseless 
moths flutter around your face. A flight of home-returning rooks passes 
in silence overhead. And all is still but the low hum of unseen insect 
life, the harsh note of the corncrake in the clover at the foot of the hill, 
and the mysterious murmur of the rushing weir. 
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watch and listen. 

[he water rushes through a broken hatch, and eddying, shimmers all 
across the pool. Upon one side, above the straight wall of the weir, a 
cottage, far from any road, looms up into the night. It has no light, 
no sound of voice; but, just between the thatch and chimney, a pale star 
peers out of the leaden sky. You might wait twenty times, but see no 
trout. 

There comes a sudden splash, not loud, but quite distinct above the 
din. 

That was only a rat. The eye can make him out, swimming across 
the current and carried down aslant the stream. Then as you move, h 
dives. 

It is no good to-night. 

Just as the uselessness of longer waiting becomes quite clear, under th: 
hatches, right in the inkiest darkness of the hole, there is a veritable rise. 
The angler cannot mistake that sound—the suck and swirl of a big trout. 
as he swallows down the tempting morsel that has brought him from the 
deep. Then it comes again. 

A great, white moth is on the line. A swish of the rod, and, more by luck 
than management, it drops fairly on the spot, beside the corner of the wall. 
[t must have done so, for, in a second, there is a plunge. You strike by 
instinct, and the quivering rod is bent two-double in your hand. 

It is too dark to see. He makes a sudden rush across the pool, but you 
wind fast and hold him tight. He dives down into the depths—and then 
towards the stakes that run beside the bank where the wall ends. A recol- 
lection of the place stands in good stead, and, with a twist of the wrist, you 
turn him back into the open water, where it is all clear. Then round and 
round he goes—splashing—diving again for all his life is worth. Until at 
last, tired out, he lies half-dead on the top, and comes towards you as you 
gently drag. 

There is never any but a big trout in that weir. The last was taken in 
the spring. Three pounds and four ounces. To judge by the strain—— 

Suddenly, almost within arm’s reach, he takes heart again, and dives anew. 

Down—down he goes—close to the weeds—and out—and back again. 
If it were only light enough to see 

For a second, the quivering line stands firm. He is round something, 
as sure as night is.dark. Then, slack it falls, and the bended rod springs 
straight as a bow unstrung. 

setter, perhaps, to heave a sigh and say no more. 

There is a footway over the hatches, and a short path back into the 
street. 





So let your Idler fill his pipe, and, reflecting on the changeful vicissitudes 
of human life, stroll homeward through the thickening gloom, a wise and 
thoughtful man. 





[It is late, but still there is a fascination in the place to make one 
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Killala. 


A HUNDRED YEARS AGO. 


THE FRENCH INVASION OF IRELAND IN 1798. 


BY THE COUNTESS OF ONSLOW. 


HIS, if I mistake not, is the only time since the Battle of Hastings 
that a foreign force has succeeded in landing, with a hostile intent, 
on our island shores, and a short account of the event is not 
without interest for us to-day. 

It was always Napoleon’s cherished scheme to invade England, and the 
strong determination of his master-mind must have impressed itself on 
those of his generals, who no doubt felt, with all the rest of the world, that 
to this man nothing was impossible, otherwise, one can hardly account for 
the foolhardiness of the little expedition that, under General Humbert, 
landed at Kilcummin, on the coast of Mayo, August the 22nd, 1798—one 
hundred years ago. 

To begin with, they had to run the blockade of England’s fleet—hei 
‘wooden walls ’’—then to effect a landing on one of the most dangerous 
coasts in the world. Standing on these huge cliffs, gazing down on the green 
and slippery ledges of rock against which the Atlantic for ever beats (where 
the French gained their first footing), one wonders greatly at the audacity 
of the enterprise ; for they could not feel sure of their reception when landed— 
whether they would find an enthusiastic people ready to join the banner of 
revolt, or King George’s redcoats! The only thing they might have felt quite 
sure of was that, sooner or later, they had to reckon with England, who, 
though standing alone, even as now, in a “ splendid isolation,” fighting 
France, Holland, and Spain in turn, as opportunity served, was not likely) 
to let Ireland slip out of her grasp without a struggle. However, General 
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PSS: | Humbert and his men did land, 
in spite of Atlantic waves and 
| precarious foothold, on the Mayo 
! 





cliffs. 

They arrived off the coast the 
morning of the 22nd, in three 
frigates, flying English colours, 
arousing no suspicion of their 
intentions, insomuch that several 
people put off in boats to visit 
the supposed English men-of- 
war, only discovering their mis- 
take on arriving at the ships, 
and finding themselves prisoners. 

Among these visitors were the 
two sons of Doctor Stock, Bishop 
of Killala, whose diary gives a 
most interesting account of the 
arrival of the French and their 
stay in Killala. 

The Bishop was holding a visitation, and had a large company under 
his roof when the astounding intelligence arrived, soon followed by 300 
of the invaders. They exchanged some shots with the yeomanry and a 
detachment of the Prince of Wales’s regiment, in the streets of Killala, and 
then quartered themselves in the Bishop’s palace, or castle, as it was called. 
Although the behaviour of these uninvited guests was very courteous on the 
whole, still poor Doctor Stock must have had a very unpleasant time, as he 
pathetically records in his diary, ‘‘ You may judge what a time we have had 
last night, with all the females of the town in this house, and scarcely beds 
for half the number; Mrs. S. and Mary are truly heroines, intent only on 
accommodating the refugees and children.” The same day (the 23rd) he 
writes, ‘‘ What a pool a grenadier’s blood has just made in the parlour!’ 
and later on, ‘‘ Yesterday was a day of sad confusion and utter waste of my 
substance, attended with the slavery of interpreting and striving to obey 
orders next to impossible to be executed.” But he has some words of 
praise, too, for the behaviour of his captors, ‘‘ Civiler men cannot possibl) 
be, than those officers who have taken up their quarters amongst us.” | 
see now, that if I had fled as I was advised, this house and demesne would 
inevitably have been destroyed, and I think my presence is of use to th 
poor. 

General Humbert planted a green flag at the entrance of the castle, 
inscribed with the motto “Erin go Bragh,” issued a proclamation of 
‘Liberty, Equality, Fraternity, and Union,” and, finding very few Irish of 
position or influence were joining his forces, decided for an offensive policy. 
So, leaving some officers and 200 Frenchmen to garrison Killala, he moved on 
with his main body of about goo French bayonets, and treble that number 
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of peasant partisans, to Ballina, which he entered unopposed, and, after 
defeating General Lake’s forces, chiefly composed of Irish Militia, at 
Castlebar, occupied that town, the capital of Mayo. But without allies, 
except a mob of undisciplined peasantry, no money, no reinforcements from 
France, his position was untenable, and he finally left Castlebar and 
marched towards Sligo. He was followed by a large force under Lord 
Cornwallis, and surrendered on the 8th September, just 17 days after the 
landing at Kilcummin. 

This was practically the last throe of the great rebellion, and reading 
the history of those days—it is not pleasant reading whether the reader’s 
politics are Orange or Green—the present dwellers in the Emerald Isle 
must congratulate themselves that fate has placed them there in 1898, 
instead of 1798. Whether one’s thoughts dwell most on the very rough 
treatment of the peasants by the yeomanry, or the barbarities perpetrated 
by the rebels, one cannot but shudder at the recital. 

I well remember, when a child, my aunt telling me of her mother-in- 
law’s thrilling escape in those days of terror. Not having time to reach a 
place of safety before the rebels were expected, she left her house and hid 
all one day and night in a potatoe field, while the bands of lawless and 
disorganised people were constantly passing by. The poor lady had two 
small children, one of them a baby in arms, and fearing it would cry and 
betray their presence, she hid the elder child in a different part of the field, 
trusting that at least one might escape. In August, the potatoes are tall and 
leafy—in Ireland they are grown with deep trenches, called ‘* shoughs,” 
between each five or six rows—and, lying in these trenches, a person would 
be easily concealed. Both mother and children were successfully hidden 
till the danger was over, but what an experience those twenty-four hours 
must have been, fearing, each moment, a cry from either child would bring 
the rebels with their 
pikes to investigate) the 
“shoughs”! The lady 
afterwards said one of 
the most terrible recol- 
lections of that night 
was the constant 
bellowing of the cattle 
which had been 
‘*houghed” (hamstrung) 
by the insurgents, and 
then left to die. 

Tragedies there have 
been in Irish life, even in 
late years, but we do not 
know, cannot even realise 








the horrors of 1798, and 
we can now contemplate Tragal Bay 
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the “green flag” of Kil- 

cummin, and picture to 

ourselves the landing of 

the French, without a 

great deal of emotion or 

heartburning. And there 

can be nothing pleasanter 

in these peaceful days, 

than a walk along the 

magnificent cliffs, from 

the coastguard station 

at Kilcummin to Lache: 

Bay. The cliffs are of 

grand proportion, the 

sea is the broad Atlantic, 

Lachen girl gathering “‘wrack.” rolling without obstacle 

from the shores of 

America. I myself was born with a love for the sea—real boundless 

ocean like this—even to gaze on its vast surface gives me a feeling of 

momentary emancipation from all our human, trivial worries. It woulc 

give fresh life to a jaded Londoner, weary with days of office work 

and the sadly necessary money grubbing, only~to. breathe the air on 

these cliffs for a few weeks. The cliffs are crowded“with sea-gulls, whose 

wild cries mingle with the roaring of the waves far below. These pleasant 

sounds, the greensward of short, springy grass and wild thyme, so delightful 

to walk on, the glorious view of the distant Sligo and Donegal mountains, 

all form a whole which is very enchanting. There are caves to be explored, 

but with caution, for the swell of the ocean—the breathing of the great 

Atlantic—even on the calmest day, makes any approach to the cliffs, by 

sea, dangerous to the inexperienced. There are sea fishing and many other 

pursuits to be enjoyed by those who love a real country life; but no big 

hotels, no clubs, no pier where the band plays, not even golf links, though 

there are sand dunes galore close by! So, although the railway is an 

accomplished fact at Killala, which town is prettily situated on the bay it 

gives its name to, and can boast of one of the mysterious round towers, and, 

as we have seen, bore its own part in the history of 1798, still, I do not 

think there is much probability of this classic ground being invaded once 
niore—by an army of British tourists. 

The extracts from Doctor Stock’s diary are taken from ‘* Maxwell's 
History of the Irish Rebellion,” a book I recommend to anyone anxious to 
read a full account of that troublous epoch. As I have already said, it is 
not pleasant reading, but doubtless none the less instructive to us, living in the 
happier days of 1808. 
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TRE TRES™] STION. or 
JNATIAN DAES 


AN AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL 
FRAGMENT. 


BY MAXWELL SCOTT. 


AM an old man now. ‘“ Super- 
fluous lags the veteran on the 
stage,” as Samuel Johnson 
says. Some morning, I sup- 

pose, the neighbours will wonder 
what keeps old Dawes so long abed. 
*‘His shutters were always down 
by eight o’clock,” they will say, 
“and now it’s half-past ten.” A 
little later, may be, they will knock 
at the door, and, getting no answer, 
will go for the police. After that, there will be a shop to let in the 
Kennington Road, and a fine collection of second-hand books for sale. 

Old men, I read the other day, recall the events of byegone years more 
readily than those of recent times. It is true; else, how should I, who 
have but a dim remembrance of last summer’s incidents, yet find no difficulty 
in recalling, down to the most trifling details, the events of a winter seven 
and thirty years ago ? 

What could be clearer, for example, than my recollection of the first 
time She came to my shop? It wasa dark November afternoon. A yellow 
fog hung over the city, and I had lit the gas both in the shop and in the 
little sitting-room behind. She paused on the door-step, glanced nervously 
round, as though to make sure that she was unobserved, and then, with 
downcast eyes and burning cheeks, stepped into’the shop. 

‘‘How much will you give for these?” she faltered, producing a little 
pile of books from under her cloak and laying them on the counter. 

They were only school-books: a German-English Dictionary, a well- 
thumbed Manual of Geography, an Elementary History, and a Guide to 
English Literature. I had scores of similar books on my shelves, few o 
which I ever expected to sell except at the price of waste paper. 

I ‘glanced from the books to their owner. I knew nothing then, and 
advancing years have not increased my knowledge of that nebulous haze 
which has Royalty for its focus and the professional classes for its ill-defined 
circumference; yet even my plebeian eyes could not overlook the obvious 
fact that this fragile-looking creature, with her large, grey eyes and 
blue-black hair, was a woman of gentle birth. She was enveloped in a long 
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and shabby cloak, and, as she drew it aside in order to display her books, 
I saw that her dress was even more threadbare than her cloak. Yet, in 
spite of the shabbiness of her clothes, in spite of the pinched, half-famished 
look on her face, there was a subtle something in her manner that warned 
me that, behind her nervousness, there lurked a smouldering haughtiness 
that only needed the breath of patronage to fan it into flame. 

All this impressed itself upon me in a tithe of the time I have taken to 
set it down, and the impression is as distinct to-night as it was when first 
my mind received it. If I were asked to give a reason why her first 
appearance should have graven itself so deeply on my memory, I should find 
it difficult to comply. Of one thing I am certain. It was not, as some 
may think, a case of love at first sight. My subsequent folly may seem to 
give the lie to this assertion, but I can honestly aver that at that time, 
before the subtle intoxication of her winsomeness had entered my blood, 
I was sane enough to recognise the unbridgeable gulf that lay between us. 

Though it was not love that quickened my interest, it was something 
perilously akin. As Dryden says in his finest lyric, ‘‘ Pity melts the mind 
to love,’’ and pity—pure, disinterested pity—was my only emotion as I gazed 
at my shame-faced customer on that never-to-be-forgotten November 
afternoon. Nothing but the most pressing want, I felt, would have driven 
such a sensitive creature to the counter of a buyer of second-hand books; 
and, in obedience to an impulse which I knew to be unwise but which I 
could not resist, I offered her five shillings for the lot 

‘* But they didn’t cost much more than that when they were new,” she 
said, and a gleam of light sprang into her eyes that was half suspicion and 
half resentment. 

‘“* May be not, may be not,” I stammered ; ‘‘but some of these books are 
out of print now; and that, of course, adds to their value.” 

Heaven forgive me the lie! 

‘Very well, you can have them for that,” she said, with the air of a 
queen conferring a patent nobility. 

I counted out the money as slowly as possible, hoping that she might 
be led to speak of herself, or, at least, to broach the subject of a further 
visit. She did neither. She picked up the coins in silence, and, with a 
quiet ‘‘ Thank you,” left the shop. 

When she had gone, I looked over the books again, hoping to find some 
clue to her identity. It was labour lost. In every case she had torn away 
that portion of the flyleaf on which, as I surmised, her name had been written. 

She came very often during the next few months, and, each time she came, 
her dress was a little shabbier, her eyes a little deeper set, her cheeks a trifle 
hollower. But I never heard her complain ; never heard her allude to her 
previous history ; never heard her deplore her present poverty. So, for want 
of facts, I fell to weaving theories. Like the lily maid of Astolat, I “‘ lived in 
fantasy ” and ‘“‘ made a pretty history” to myself—a history in which She was 
the victim of undeserved misfortune, condemned, for no fault of her own, to 
wage unceasing war with what Cowper calls ‘‘the wants that pinch the poor.” 
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This theory-making was but a milestone on my way from pity to love. 
With the end of the year came also the completion of my journey. When 
the New Year dawned, my heart was like a sun-dial in that it only counted the 
hours that were brightened by the sunshine of her presence in my dingy shop. 

Never a spendthrift, I became a miser. I gave up the Daily Telegraph 
and the Atheneuin, laid aside my pipe, and discharged the boy who had 
hitherto taken down my shutters every morning. The shop and its 
contents were mine. I was still on the right side of forty. I had a 
hundred and seventy-two pounds in the bank. ‘‘ When I have saved two 
hundred pounds,” I told myself, ‘‘ I will ask her to be my wife.” 

In the meantime I could not deny myself one little extravagance. I 
bought a carved oak book-case. I set it in the room behind the shop and in 
it I placed her books. They only filled a couple of shelves. Their intrinsic 
value was under half-a-sovereign. But I would not have swopped them—I 
would not exchange them now—for all the treasures of the Bodleian. 

When I look back on those days, I can only compare my labours to 
those of the Danaides. The harder I strove to fill my vessel, the faster the 
leaks sprang into being. To balance the fancy prices I was giving for Her 
books, I cut down those I paid for others, so that men came to call me 
hard and niggardly, and took their custom elsewhere. To make up for this, 
I increased the prices of the books I had to sell, which drove intending 
purchasers away, and still further diminished my takings. 

To crown all, my health broke down. I went to St. Thomas’ Hospital, 
and was told that all I needed was proper and sufficient food. I did not go 
again. The scale of diet that the worthy physician prescribed would have 
neutralised all my economies in less than a fortnight. 

Finding that a daily climbing of the stairs was too much for my waning 
strength, I brought my bed into the roori behind the shop. On it— 
half-sitting, half-reclining—I spent most of my time, sometimes conning 
my loved one’s books, sometimes busy with paper and pencil, calculating 
how long it would be before my savings totalled the amount I had fixed 
upon as the minimum justification for asking Her to share them. 

It was spring before that day arrived. I had sold a parcel of books for 
a Sunday School library in the morning, and, on entering the amount I had 
received in my cash book, I realised, with dimming eye and swelling heart, 
that I had passed my total by three shillings. I took down the Bible and 
read the hundred and eighteenth Psalm. 

The rest of the day I spent in a woeful state of indecision. At one 
moment my whole being longed for her coming, but scarcely had the craving 
inscribed itself on the tablets of my mind ere timidity erased it and 
registered a petition for delay. I went to the door a hundred times, glanced 
up and down the road, and returned to my room sad at heart, because there 
was no sign of her. Yet every time my shop-bell rang I started and turned 
pale, my legs trembled under me, and, when I found that it was not she, I 
heaved a sigh of relief. 

At last she came. It was on the third day after I had crossed the 
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boundary-line. I was reclining on the bed, wondering whether I might 
now afford some of the things the doctor had ordered, when a ting-ting of 
the bell announced a customer. Listlessly dragging myself to my feet, 
I staggered into the shop, and found myself face to face with Her for whose 
coming I had longed. 

What words can express the riot in my brain, the tumult in my heart ? 
I stole a furtive glance at her pale, wan face, and found there a new 
expression of pity, born, I doubt not, of my obvious weakness. But it 
begot no hope in my heart. It was such «an expression as would doubtless 
have been evoked by the sight of suffering in any shape or form. It was 
pity for the suffering, not for the sufferer; a cold abstraction, rather than 
a warm-hearted sympathy. 

If I wanted an excuse for my irresolution, I should say that this 
disheartened me. But, in truth, I wasa coward. I both feared my fate 
too mugh and knew that my deserts were small, for I dared not put it to the 
touch lest I should lose it all. I placed a sum of money on the counter in 
exchange for the books she had brought ; and then, with a heart that was 
breaking for its cowardice, I tottered back into the room without showing 
her the courtesy of waiting until she had left the shop. 

Having gained the asylum of my room, my feebleness and misery over- 
powered me, and I fell on the bed and gave utterance to an anguished groan. 

The shop-door paused on its creaking hinges, letting in a little more of the 
city’s roar, and a sweet voice said ‘‘ Is anything the matter, Mr. Dawes ?”’ 

I could not say no, for that would have been lying to one I loved. I 
dared not say yes, for that would have involved an explanation. I held 
my peace. 

After a short interval, the question was repeated in a slightly higher key. 
Still I remained dumb. 

The door was closed. Had she gone? No, there were footsteps 
crossing the shop! All the wheels of my being stood still! The contents 
of the little room danced madly round in a blinding, blurring mist, and 
into the few seconds that elapsed ere her scared, white face looked in at the 
door, were crowded emotions enough for a lifetime. 

**Can I do anything for you,” she began, and then her eyes fell on the 
bookcase and its precious contents ! 

With a woman’s intuition she grasped the situation at a glance. The 
old, proud look I had noticed on that afternoon six months before came 
back into her eyes. Two crimson spots blazed on her cheeks, and her thin 
white hand stole swiftly towards her pocket. 

‘Not that! Spare me that!” I cried, in an agony of shame. 

She hesitated. An obvious struggle took place between her outraged 
pride and her unwillingness to inflict additional, though merited, pain. 
The latter prevailed. The fire of anger died out of her face, leaving only the 
ashes of a wounded self-respect, and, with a last reproachful look, she turned 
and left me. Seven and thirty years ago! I wonder what became of her. 





Guv’ment pastes the bill up on the wall 
Outside the p’lice-house, where it’s easy seen ; 
It’s as pretty as a ’igh-class Fancy Ball— 
And they label it Er Majesty’s Marine. 
There’s the Orficers and Middies, fresh as paint ; 
There’s the “able-bodied” bursting into song ; 
But the noble bloke in brown, with his cartridge 
‘* up-and-down,” 
He's the joint what shoves the blessed show along. 


Bully . . . bull-eeye . . .  bulli-oh! 

Chuck the bloomin’ coal-dust in, and make the ship to go, 

All very snug and cosy while the stormy winds do blow ; 
Shoving along the blessed Royal Navy! 


The young man out o’ work, he stops to read, 
And he puzzles why the stokers get best pay ; 
And being, say, a fortnight off his feed, 
Thinks it a sight too good to throw away. 
So they swear him on as civil as can be, 
And it strikes him it’s a real soft job he’s got, 
Till they drop him in the hole, on a heap of Contract coal, 
And—if he lives—he comes to learn a lot. 


Bully . . . bulli . . ._ bless yer eyes! 
Rake out them there clinkers, and make the steam-gauge rise ; 
Set the engines dancing till the screw just fairly flies— 

You’re shoving on the biessed Roya! Navy ! 


’Taint quite the same as on the coloured bill ; 
The landing-dress is classy—if you land, 
37° 





The Black Watch 


But when you’ve got your furnaces to fill, 
*Taint often as you toe the coral strand. 

But it does you good to get out in the sun, 
When the picnic marches off in a row, 

And you finish off your black, and you bring your cutlass back, 
Then take your watch as usual down below. 


Bully . . . bulli . . . let her rip! 

Put your shovel on your knee and rise her from the hip, 

Keep your back-bone stiff, and make ‘em feel you’re on the ship, 
Shoving along the blessed Royal Navy ! 


You’re happier than heaps of blokes ashore ; 
You get your tucker, all that you can hold ; 
The fob is constant and the money’s sure, 
And you ain’t obliged to work out in the cold. 
So wash your shirt and keep your sweat-rag dry, 
And stand well in the ventilator-shaft, 
And you'll live to draw your pay, and to spend it in a day, 
Just as free as any bow-legged “ fore-and-aft.” 


Bully . .. bulli . . . merry hell! 


Get your blisters back again—you ain’t a poop-deck swell, 
Set the valves a-screaming, and you know you’re doing well, 
Shoving along the blessed Royal Navy ! 


ALFRED SLADE. 








































































































































































































































































































BY G. S. STREET. 
ILLUSTRATED BY MALCOLM PATTERSON. 


TOM’S PROFESSION. 


than Menguratra, than Cousin Charlotte, even than Somers in his 

five hundred a year days—was occasioned by the extraordinary 

proceedings of Tom Bantock on his leaving Oxford a year ago. 
There is something, if not in names generally, at least in those by which 
people call their relations or intimate friends: it may be significant 
that while Russell Bantock was never called anything but Russell, his 
younger brother was always known by the heartier but less dignified 
name of Tom. There was certainly a great difference between the 
two brothers. As a boy at school, Tom, though sometimes in scrapes, 
Seemed to be quite correct in his general ideas and behaviour, but, in 
the freer life of Oxford, he quickly showed that he did not share 
Russell’s perfect prudence, and when he came down for good it was 
found—alas !—that he could not emulate, nay, that he even despised 
Russell’s absolute correctness in every sphere of life—in deportment, in 
amusements, and in the choice of acquaintances. _I would not blame Tom 
too severely ; he was cheerful, high-spirited, and good-natured, and these 
lighter virtues may to some extent be set against the more sterling qualities 
of his brother, whose preoccupation with correctness does, perhaps, result in 
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a demeanour a trifle too severe. But at this period, poor Tom went very 
much too far. 

As I have related, it was the intention of Mr. and Mrs. Bantock that 
Russell should inherit nearly all his father’s property, and take an even 
higher position in English life: he was to go into Parliament later on, and 
it was hoped, by his wealth and superior talent, would die the first of a line 
of titled and securely settled Bantocks. So that Tom could not expect 
more than a moderate allowance. _It was intended that he should go into 
the Church: there was a living attached to Mr. Bantock’s estate in the 
country, and it was hoped that Tom might rise to be a Dean or a Canon, 
and in that way contribute to the position of his family. When he first 
went to Oxford, Tom acquiesced in this really nice idea for his future, 
though without much enthusiasm. But then came that natural and 
excusable—on the ground of his beautifully joyous temperament—but most 
unfortunate period of wildness, most unfortunate indeed for the plan enter- 
tained for'his future, since it resulted in his being sent down for good at the 
end of his second year. The difficulty was not, of course, insuperable. 
After a decent interval, and residence at a theological college, Tom might 
still have been ordained. But a greater difficulty arose: Tom refused to go 
into the Church. He said that he was not fit for it, and had no inclination 
for it whatever. 

Everybody argued with him. Mr. Bantock pointed out that in the 
Church he would be comfortably provided for in life ; Russell insisted on the 
necessity that a man who is not rich should have a profession undeniably 
that of a gentleman ; I think Mrs. Bantock enlarged on the good he would 
be able to do. For my part, I explained to him over and over again that 
those who are wild in youth often make the best clergymen. He would 
listen to no argument, and mine he even repelled with a contumely which I 
am determined to forget. It had finally to be acknowledged that, for Tom 
Bantock, the Church was no longer in question. 

What was to bedone? Tom seemed to have no idea on the subject at 
all. He said that he would not mind reading for the Bar, but Mr. Bantock 
was convinced that he would never make money at that, and, in any case, 
it must be along time before he could. The army was possible by way of 
the militia, but that was an expensive course, and one likely to encourage 
Tom in what seemed to be constitutional idleness—I regret tosay. Russell 
objected to his going into the Bank, foreseeing troubles and complications 
from his presence there; besides, there would be no room for another 
partner, especially for one who brought in no capital of his own. The Stock 
Exchange was suggested, but nobody believed in Tom’s capacity to make 
money there. And it was stated forcibly by Russell, in an extremely wise 
argument, wise beyond his years, that while commercial pursuits were 
excellent for the younger sons of the aristocracy, for the younger sons of 
those whose position, however excellent, was in a way based upon money, 
the profession, as such, of a gentleman was imperative. If only Tom could 
be made the secretary of a statesman—one with good social connections— 
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or, if an opening could be found for him in the diplomatic service! But, 
alas! no such opening presented itself. 

Meanwhile, Tom stayed at home doing nothing, and, I regret to say, 
vexed the peace of the Bantock family by sordid discussions about money. 
His habits were extravagant. He did not spend, of course, so much money 
as his brother, but he spent it so foolishly—so wickedly, as Mrs. Bantock 
was obliged to tell him. That is to say, he would give dinners to people 
whom he professed to like, but who could be of no use to him, socially, at 
all, and he would go and bet at race meetings to which nobody went— 
nobody, that is to say, except those who were interested in racing. Then, 
again, he would disappear for a week or two, and it would leak out that he 
had been hunting, a pursuit in which, it is true, he met some really nice 
people, but which was not worth the money he wasted on it. Of course, he 
soon found himself in pecuniary difficulties. 

I remember very well the painful scene which ensued when this fact 
first became known. As has been related, Cousin Charlotte, showing for 
once her better nature, had paid Tom’s debts when he left Oxford ; since 
then he had received an allowance which should have been ample for his 
needs. Well, one morning I went early to Grosvenor Place, Mrs. Bantock 
having honoured me with a commission to investigate some cases on the list 
of a charitable society of which she was then the energetic secretary. I 
called, in obedience to a post-card, to take down the names and addresses. 
I found Mrs. Bantock, Russell, and Tom in the dining-room, finishing 
breakfast, and was aware at once that some discussion of an unpleasant 
nature was in progress. As I entered the room, Russell said: ‘“‘ We'll 
discuss it some other time,” but Tom said, “‘Oh, he doesn’t matter”—a 
remark which showed that after all Tom appreciated my friendship—and the 
discussion went on. It seemed that Mr. Bantock had received that morning 
an intimation from a money-lender that, unless a certain sum—over a 
hundred pounds—borrowed by Tom, was paid at once, an action would be 
brought against Tom. Mr. Bantock had gone to the City before Tom was 
up, and had deputed Mrs. Bantock and Russell to speak seriously to him. 
The discussion went on, and I report it verbally to show what poor Mrs. 
Bantock and Russell had to endure at this time. 

“‘ It is infamous,” said Mrs. Bantock, “‘ after all we have gone through 
on your account! ”’ 

‘“‘ Oh, you never went through anything. Cousin Charlotte paid.” 

“If you insult me,” Mrs. Bantock said with dignity, ‘‘I must leave the 
room.” 

“Well, but look here,” the misguided young man exclaimed, “ it’s a 
beastly shame. Russell has two thousand a year and I only have five 
pounds a week.” 

“* My good fellow,’’ Russell answered, with admirable good humour, “in 
the first place I’m your elder brother and in the second place I do some 
work.” 

“Oh, rot about elder brother,” returned the incorrigible Tom; you talk 
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A personal attack on his mother. 


as though the governor were a Duke. And as for work, you don’t do as 
much work in a week as the cook does in a day, and that’s more skilled 
work than yours into the bargain. It’s beastly unfair.” 

Russell, of course, ignored this absurd tirade, but Mrs. Bantock 
interposed on his behalf. ‘ Your brother,” she said severely to Tom, 
“ spends his money profitably ; you waste yours.” Tom was ready with a 
wickedly senseless retort. ‘‘I know,” he said contemptously, ‘“‘ He spends 
his money in making a show and ingratiating himself with people who 
wouldn’t care twopence about him if he was poor. Russell’s a snob.” 
Russell could afford, of course, to ignore this ridiculous charge which he 
had often, quite unnecessarily, repudiated. But he was naturally offended, 
and got up and left the room. Mrs. Bantock continued to speak gravely, 
but kindly, to Tom. 

“You can’t expect your father to pay this,” she said. ‘‘ But, of course, 
something must be done. Perhaps your Cousin Charlotte—.’’ Here 
Tom rudely interrupted. ‘‘Why should she?” he asked, forgetting what 
kindness Cousin Charlotte owed his family. ‘‘I simply can’t ask her. The 
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governor must pay—it’s ridi- 

culous to make all this fuss. 

You can spare it easily, if it 

comes to that, and I could 

have a decent allowance if he 

didn’t have all those con- 

founded servants and 

carriages and rot.” And 

then he proceeded, to my 

consternation, to make a per- 

sonal attack on his mother, 

and, with a strange, uncon- 

scious irony, strange even in 

one so unfortunately dis- 

traught, he chose the very 

point on which she proves 

her superiority to a common, Tom-leaned back in his chair. 

but disastrous failing, that is, 

not giving way to her native generosity and humouring people’s vices 
and extravagances, especially, as an ordinary mother might, those of a 
younger and less worthy son. ‘‘ Why,” he said brutally—I must really 
call it so—‘‘if you gave me a quarter of the money you spend on dress, 
as any other mother would, I should be all right.” 

I expected that Mrs. Bantock would crush him with a well-merited 
rebuke, but I estimated her wonderful patience too low. Instead she made 
a good-humoured joke, and said, “‘I should like to whip you!” But Tom 
answered rudely: ‘‘ Do; the exercise would do you good.” Mrs. Bantock 
rose and turned to me. ‘‘ Come to the drawing-room,”’ she said, “and I’ll 
give you that list. I can’t stay here to be insulted.”” But Tom interposed. 
* All right,” he said, “I'll go.” He left the room, slamming the door. 
I thought, when he was gone, that even Mrs. Bantock might break down, 
after all this brutality shown to her by one she loved. But I was mistaken. 
She turned at once to other matters and began with a remark which 
showed her kindness to myself, an heroic courtesy which added, if anything 
could, to my admiration for her. ‘“‘ I’m afraid,” she said, ‘‘ that Shoreditch 
is rather a long way off. It’s so good of you to go for me: I couldn’t find 
time myself. I’m really quite grateful to you.” And, if she showed some 
acerbity, a little later on, over my slowness in grasping all the details of 
the charitable cases, as she dictated the matters into which I was to 
enquire, that, I am sure, was due to my own stupidity, not to any loss of 
temper in herself. 

I learned afterwards that Mr. Bantock paid the money-lender, but 
intimated to Tom that he must find work on penalty of losing his allowance. 
And then came poor, mad Tom’s crowning act of disregard for the 
feelings of his family. 

I was dining, a few weeks later, with the Bantocks, who were alone. 
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Dinner was over, and everybody was content, when Tom, who had been, I 
thought, smiling to himself in an ominous manner throughout dinner, 
exploded a horrible bomb. “ You'll all be glad to hear,” he said, with 
almost diabolical calmness, “that I’ve found some work. It’s got to do 
with the only thing I really understand—horses. A man I know, Robinson, 
who’s a livery-stable keeper, has given mea post as shower-off of horses. 
That means I shall drive those kind of skeleton wagonettes you see with 
carriage horses in them, and I shall try the paces of horses he buys, 
and that sort of thing. It’s a very good thing for me.” 

No one spoke. Tom leaned back in his chair and sipped his port. 
Mrs. Bantock broke the terrible silence. ‘‘Do you know what you’re 
saying ?”’ she asked. ‘Oh, yes,” said Tom, ‘“‘I never get drunk here.” 
Russell tried to open his eyes with sarcasm. ‘“‘ Of course,” he said, ‘‘ you 
think that a thing a gentleman can do.”” It was quite thrown away. “Oh, 
yes,” said, Tom, ‘it’s honest work, or if there’s any cheating about it 
that’s the boss’s business. It won’t disgrace my long line of ancestry.”’ 
Then Mr. Bantock found words to clothe his indignation. ‘‘ Do you mean 
to tell me,” he asked, “‘ that you propose to be one of those people driving 
those things I see about the street. Do you think I should recognise you?” 

‘Don’t trouble yourself,” answered Tom ; “ in fact I’d rather you didn’t 
distract my attention from my horses.”’ ‘“‘ Tom!” said Mrs. Bantock, 
almost tearfully, ‘‘ you’ll break my heart with your cruelty. Have you no 
regard for my feelings?’’ ‘Have you no regard for your mother ?”’ 
shouted Mr. Bantock: I had never heard him shout before, and admired 
his beautiful loyalty to his wife. ‘‘ Well,” said Tom, ‘‘I did my best: I 
waited till after dinner. But I don’t see why anybody should complain. 
You all bully me to get work: now I’ve got it. I defy you to prove it’s 
not as honourable as being a clerk in an office.” Mrs. Bantock said: 
‘You know we can never allow it.” ‘‘ Well,” replied Tom, flippantly, 
‘make me your coachman instead. I should do quite as well as that foo] 
you’ve got.” Mrs. Bantock rose. ‘Once for all, Tom,” she said, ‘‘If I 
hear another word of this, you leave the house.” 

We had a most uncomfortable ten minutes when she was gone. I tried 
to make a diversion, but nobody took any notice of it. Russell said 
presently: ‘‘ In my opinion, Tom, it would be best if you were to emigrate.” 
And Tom burst out, “‘ You selfish brute. If you say that again I’ll kick 
you.”” He rose and Russell Jooked alarmed, not, of course, for himself, but 
for fear lest he might have to chastise Tom. But Tom simply left the room, 
I had never felt so uncomfortable at the Bantock’s before, and I confess I 
felt ill-disposed toward the author of the distress, poor, mad fellow that he 
was. He gave up his foolish idea the next day, but with a bad grace, on 
threat of the failure of all supplies. But his vocation in life still remains a 
problem. Every effort is being made to have him appointed attaché 
somewhere, but so far without success. Even this great trial, however, is 
borne by the Bantocks with outward calm. If we all could imitate them! 
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(Translated by ‘‘ Nitchevo.’’) 


Caliph Aroun-al-Rashed, or, perhaps, in some other Caliph’s reign, a 

poor peasant named ——. To show of what little consequence he 

was, I even forget his name—Hussein, Achmet, or Hassan. I will 
choose the latter for the purpose of my tale, and leave the other two for the 
use of his father and grandfather. 

Hassan was the son of a husbandman, and pursued the same calling—a 
healthy one, but hard, especially in hot weather. For twenty years he had 
been married to a woman of few personal attractions, by whom he had one 
son, who did not live very long. Hassan got on pretty well with his wife, 
not quarrelling with her above the average ;—did not, however, hold much 
converse with her, because there was nothing to talk about. 

Once or twice in the month he repaired to Bagdad to buy or sell, and, 
thanks to this fact, knew that such a town did exist. His visits enabled 
him also to compare his own existence with that of the more affluent town- 
folks. However, he did not envy them, but cheerfully returned .to his 
labours, quarrelled with no man, and paid his taxes to the penny. 

Once only in life did it enter into his head to do something to improve 
his condition, and he hit upon the idea of trading in pipes and tobacco in 
the streets of Bagdad. The humour did not last long. Having laid in a 
stock of pipes, he hung upon his girdle a bag of tobacco, and bore before 
him a pan of coals. Like the inexperienced man he was, he wandered 
about the streets and lanes undecided where to make his stand. Walking 
aimlessly in this manner, he came into a street entirely destitute of people. 
The shops were all closed ; the doors of the houses were even shut. This 
had been brought about by order of the chief of the town, because the 
daughter of the Caliph intended to pass along this route on her way to the 
bath, and his subjects were forbidden to cast eyes upon the princess. 
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“H’m!” thought the simple-minded Hassan; “there's not much 
business to be done here, unless the dogs smoke. Ah! ah! I wonder what 
it means! They can’t all be dead; or perhaps in this quarter those lazy 
people live who sleep both day and night, and, what is worse, never smoke 
tobacco.” 

But just as he was crying “‘ Pipes! pipes!” a magnificent litter, borne 
by thick-lipped black men with protruding eyeballs, turned into the street. 
They were clad in short, yellow trousers with gold rings upon their legs and 
arms. Before them rode on horseback a.grey-bearded chief with a red 
turban; then came eight court guards in white clothes carrying wands and 
rattles: in the litter the young princess sat with her favourite slave, and 
behind all followed the eunuchs. 

On the appearance of the procession, Hassan was seized with 
uncontrollable fright, and squeezed himself against a door. Someone cried 
trom within, “ You'll catch it, you fool; that’s. the daughter of the 
Caliph!” 

The Princess noticed the peasant, and crying with a shrill voice, 
“ Whoever’s that ?” threw herself back upon the cushion. A few seconds 
elapsed, and Hassan felt a sharp pain in his heels, on which two stout 
warriors administered severe blows with their sticks. Luckily, the Grand 
Vizier, Joffar, passed at the time, and sneezed. 

‘* Whatever is this dust you are raising? Don’t you know better than 
to beat these rustic clowns in the street. Pah! what a disagreeable odour. 
Stop, and let him be off, or I’ll give you a worse trouncing, all of you.” 

But the intercession of the Grand Vizier did not restore his inclination 
lor commerce thus nipped in the bud. Hassan returned to his home and 
even made a vow to give up smoking. Through the weakness of human 
nature, however, he returned to the indulgence of this guilty pleasure after 
a very little space of time had elapsed. 

At the close of the day, when the shadows grew longer, as if prostrating 
themselves before the Great God, Hassan, weary from labour, sat at the 
threshold of his cottage, calmly smoking his pipe, and, glancing up at the 
dark sky studded with stars, said to himself, ‘‘ Allah is great, he has many 
eyes, and they see that I’m here, smoking my pipe and doing nothing 
evil.” 

Sometimes he brought out his guitar, which was more like a shovel than a 
musical instrument, and thrumming the strings, struck up a guttural song, 
which rose higher and higher and then descended very low; his throat 
grated with the dust he had swallowed down in his field labours. If at 
this time, his mule, affected by the song of his master, replied to him out 
of the pent-house with a despairing cry, he quietly rose and reassured the 
beast by caressing his muzzle and stroking his tail and ears, then returning, 
resumed his pipe. When the angels had entirely changed day into night, 
Hassan repaired to his bed and soon fell into the deepest sleep. 

There, that is all, there is nothing more interesting in the life of this 
poor husbandman ! 
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Hassan squeezed himself against the door. 
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One dark night he was sitting at his door, as usual, waiting the return 
of his wife who had gone out into the town with her sister. A thunder- 
storm was brewing, and a strip of black cloud emitted flashes of lightning. 
All was quiet, except the wailing of a light wind. 

‘‘The storm will be a heavy one,” said Hassan. ‘ Last year, about 
this time, Hadji Nasa’s house was blown down. Let us see what will 
happen now.” 

But he did not reckon for what really did happen. Before the first 
thunderclap had struck he became suddenly unwell and hastened in to bed, 
not waiting even to shut the door. He rapidly became worse, and under- 
stood that he was dying. He gazed with dim eyes upon the door, anxiously 
looking for his wife who came not. But at the door stood Death instead. 
Then Hassan fell to praying. 

Death fastidiously glanced round the hovel and cried, ‘‘ Now then; be 
quick and die; separate from that old carcase of yours in the name of 
Allah. Get 6ut of yourself, and don’t keep me waiting. Ihave a particular 
engagement in town. 

Hassan—i.e., his soul—hastened to fulfil the peremptory order, and 
timidly left his body. 

‘I make bold to ask your honour’s Effendi what I am to do now. I 
assume, of course, that I shall not have to pay taxes now I am dead?” 

** Wait here until an angel calls for you, and he will conduct you where 
you deserve to be.” 

Death withdrew, leaving Hassan in a state of uncertainty. As might 
be expected, the poor man was forgotten and neither Peri or Satan came 
for him. Meanwhile, Hassan was anxious to depart, as he did not care to 
witness his wife’s grief and tears. 

But, happily, the soul of Hassan acquired a peculiar faculty of reasoning, 
and, concluding that Paradise must be up above him, he suddenly waved his 
arms about, and, passing through the roof, went right away beyond the 
clouds. Of course, there was nothing remarkable in this, as spirits can 
move anywhere, being lighter than eagles and other fleet birds. 


Hassan came into a clear, illimitable blue space, and was soon so high 
that the moon appeared the size of a pond, and the stars not less than a 
turban apiece. Casting a glance downwards, Hassan confounded Bagdad 
with Aleppo, and, looking on the latter, became a little sad and said, ‘‘ Poor 
wife, she is back by now, and weeps, and to-morrow the whole village will 
bewail me; perhaps I have not acted well in this matter. Upon this he 
dropped a tear over Aleppo, and a belated traveller, journeying towards that 
city, noticed a blue star which silently shot down from heaven. 

Amidst the stars there were two aerial roads of different colours, and 
Hassan, pausing where they crossed each other, was undecided which way 
to pursue, in order to reach Paradise. At this moment he felt a cold wind, 
and Death flew past with a long roll in his hand. 
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Oh, he can direct me properly,” thought Hassan, and cried, * Your 
Honour, one moment.” 

Death stopped. 

‘“Who called? Ah, that peasant. What's your name, I actually forgot 
to make a note of it?’ 

‘* Hassan, Effendi, Hassan of Bagdad.” 

‘* Where are you going, and where’s your guide ?”’ 

‘“My guide, Effendi? You are joking. Guides want paying, and | 
have no means. 

‘They don’t pay guides here. A guide is obligatory to explain and lead 
the souls to their appointed places.” 

Bismillah! That may mean, perhaps, 1 am judged to drink boiling 
water or swallow the prickly fruit of the poisonous tree of Hades!” 

‘* Possibly.” 

‘Thanks. Now I have become properly introduced to myself and am 
the same as other spirits—I will use my best endeavours to pass the 
seventh heaven. I am not clever; still, I am not an ass overburdened 
with books, and it will not be my own wish if I descend instead of 
ascend.” 

Death pondered a second and said, 

‘You're quite right, I'll swear you are. A spirit should cultivate a 
proper opinion of himself; that is your way and leads into Paradise. 
But you musn't think that all spirits are alike, and all partake and 
are worthy of the like honour. Wait a moment, I see some spirits like 
yourself approaching. It may be advantageous for you to observe them, 
and, perhaps, you can join their party. 

A soft cry of an infant was now heard, and a beautiful angel with 
golden hair and white vesture reached them, carrying in her arms the 
spirit of a child. wrapped in a transparent silken tissue. It was the first 
angel Hassan had ever seen, and he remarked, ** How surprised the 
village would be if 1 could tell them all about it,”"—and he put himself 
in the way of the angel. 

“Why do you detain me ?’ 
vlance on Hassan. 

‘IT wish to look at the little thing you are carrying in your hands.” 

‘It is the spirit of a child; he has cried a good deal on the way. 
rhe silly boy is a little frightened, not understanding he is being taken 


‘asked the angel, throwing a bright, clear 


to Paradise.” 
‘ There,” said Hassan, as the angel flew onwards. ‘ He is frightened 


and yet is taken. It is nice to be a baby, and be carried so. However, 


I do not envy the child.” 

Two angels now appeared, bearing the spirit of a warrior. 

‘He fought against unbelievers all his life ; slew many of his enemies, 
and to-day fell himself upon the field of battle with prayer upon his lips.” 

‘That he killed many people does not appear good to me,” said 
‘and that he went on killing until he got killed himself is 


Hassan, 
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worse. However, that is his own business and not mine. In any case, 
I should not care to be in his place. Well, let him repose, the wounded 
need it.” 

“I wonder if I shall come across any who were bastinadoed,” thought 
he, but scrupled to speak to Death of such trifles. 

Some spirits, carrying a litter with great solemnity, passed, and under 
a magnificent canopy, on a soft bed, reposed the soul of a rich Pasha. 

‘“Why are you bearing him with such care,” asked Hassan, “as if 
you are afraid of spilling some costly balsam? What’s the use of a 
litter when a soul can fly? I hope you've got a shawl well wrapped 
round him, and taken care to put on him some nice, warm trousers. I 
can get along very well without my clothes, and feel no inconvenience.” 

‘“‘ Peasant,” said one of the angels, “this litter and this care are not 
more than a sign of respect which the spirit of a virtuous life deserves. 
He was a very rich man, and occupied a high position in his Empire. 
He neither killed men nor animals, nor raised his voice in anger, and 
when they brought him a new wife, he did not put away his old one. 
Each day he distributed a whole purse full of money to the poor, and 
also gave in the mosques. Went twice to Mecca. Gave honest counsel 
to the Caliph in affairs of State, and if his advice caused injury to any 
person, he was grieved and prayed God for more wisdom. At table he 
ate and drank in moderation—of wine not more than one cup, and of 
sherbet even less. He loved to féte and entertain his guests. He shaved 
his head and combed his beard every day, and never wore torn breeches.” 

‘“*That’s quite sufficient, your honour. You will never end reciting the 
virtues of this true believer, but, really, it strikes me that if he had acted 
otherwise in his advantageous position, he would surely have lost Paradise, 
and been fit for praise only from the vilest rascals. I once knewa very rich 
Pasha, near us, who acted just as this man did. It chanced that his caravan 
was set upon by thieves who cleaned it out, and Soffan—that was his 
name (perhaps you may be pleased to know him)—was ruined. What do 
you think he did? ‘If fate is so unkind to me,’ said he, ‘then I will rob 
too’; and as a commencement he stole the purse of some great religious 
hypocrite.” 


3 

Hassan had not concluded his tale when another litter was silently borne 
by, containing the spirit of a reigning Prince. ‘‘ This Prince was distin- 
guished during forty years for severity and injustice in the province over 
which he ruled. He depleted the treasury and crushed the people with 
taxes, and cut off hundreds of heads, strangled four wives, and suddenly 
fell ill. Then his heart changed, and he made a vew that if he got better 
he would reform, and mend his ways. He kept his vow, and sincerely 
repented of his crimes and evil deeds. All the latter ten years of his reign 
he tried to do good and atone for his faults.” 

** Ballah Billiah,” cried Hassan. ‘* What would have befallen him if he 
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Two Angels now appeared. 
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had not had that illness, and died like myself just at my age? Now listen, 
I never chopped off one head, and never smothered a single wife—I had 
but one, who is now weeping for me (and to-morrow the whole village will 
follow suit, if it pleases you to know). I never knowingly gave offence to 
any man. True, I beat my-ass occasionally, but he never once said to me it 
was disagreeable, and I do believe that a donkey’s obstinacy and a stick 
were made for each other, and it is not for me to question why the stick 
beats the donkey and not the donkey the stick. What would have been my 
lot, say, if at forty years of age I suddenly changed my situation, became a 
prince, and acted as he did whom you are now carrying to Paradise. He 
was evil for forty years, and good for ten years, and according to my idea 
four-fifths of his soul should go down below to be grilled. However, you 
do as you think fit.” ; 

The Prince turned towards Hassan and said, ‘‘ Pity, Hassan, you were 
not in my place., Then I should have seen how you would have acted in 
your forty years.” 

“‘ It is very possible, Sire, that if I were in your position, through my 
own silliness, I should have cut off myown head. Go where they need you. 
I cannot blame you, and cannot speak for myself.” 

Then came the spirit of a holy dervish on a wonderful white animal, 
which moved with such rapid steps that it was impossible to describe its 
form. It was called an alborak ; accompanying it were two-winged Peris 
with fragrant lamps in their hands. 

‘** Who is this estimable man with so emaciated a countenance?” asked 
Hassan. ‘‘ No doubt the poor fellow had many troubles in his lifetime, and 
doubtless died of starvation, to judge from his ghastly face. One, I 
imagine, who had a hard time of it in dying.” 

** Know that this was a dervish renowned for his holy life. The bandage 
on his eyes signifies that he, without the aid of sight, can attain Paradise. 
He was no end of times at Mecca, and ran forty-nine times round the Kaab. 
His sole worldly possessions consisted of his staff and a cocoanut for 
collecting alms, which he, however, did not solicit. His body he wrapped 
in loathsome rags ; he dwelt a hermit in uninhabited places, lived on water 
and field fruits, and nourished insects with his body. Towards the close of 
life, he cut out his tongue, and spent the livelong day and night in prayers 
and profound meditation.” 

Hassan thought a little. 

‘* T have indeed heard of such hermits, and seen some dervishes, but 
they were, God knows, for the most part idlers and loafers, who enticed 
money out of us for talismans which they had picked up on the way, or 
collected from rubbish heaps, but this is evidently no vagabond, and 
therefore more’s the pity he so spoiled his existence. It appears to me 
that Allah created the breath to breathe with; kebab, fish, bread, fruit, 
honey, and sweets to eat, and the stomach as a place to stow them away 
in; water for drinking and washing; wine for drinking alone, although I 
have heard that some rich people bathe in it. Women were made for 
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something more than to be looked at, but this poor devil never even saw 
one; however, we have more sense and act differently. Furthermore, this 
man went against nature and did not use his gifts, which need have brought 
harm to nobody, and have afforded him pleasure. I will not mention the 
fact that very likely there are, living on the earth, some women who, thanks 
to him, remain old maids. They’ll not thank him for that! As regards 
his tongue, I don’t see where the sense of depriving himself of taste and 


language comes in.” 

‘** He did that,” answered a peri, “‘so that even in his sleep no repre- 
hensible words, or what is worse, reproaches against Allah, might proceed 
from his lips.” 

‘Oh, that’s it, is it? Is one responsible for what he does or says in 
sleep? I remember I once nearly gouged out my eyes when asleep and did 
not feel angry with myself. Actions in sleep ought only to be judged by 
sleeping judges, and the weapons of punishment should also be imaginary. 
Then, on the other hand, how frequently do we do kind actions in our 
dreams, andeven weep. This, apparently, would not count in our chance of 
Paradise, is that not so? If the life of your believer was an instructive one 
for mankind, then I prefer the cautious hypocrite, who, whilst teaching 
others, does not forget himself either.”’ 

The dervish glanced benignantly at Hassan, and continued his way. 

Then came a number of female souls, but Hassan considerately refrained 
from meddling with these. 

‘‘ Let them proceed,” said he, waving his hand. ‘‘ Allah made them in 
too seductive a form to be resisted, and they seduce others whilst they 
deceive themselves, so that it is difficult to say where their fault begins and 
where it ends. I notice, however, their spirits are only half the size of that 
dervish who preceded them.” 

Death, who had been listening with amusement to the remarks of 
Hassan, cried: ‘‘ The devil take me, if thou art not deserving of Paradise ! 
At least, as far as I’m concerned, I think so. Go on, and speak boldly what 
thou thinkest honestly. | Here thou wilt find no judges to be perverted by 
money and bribes.” 

And laying on the forehead of Hassan a shining token, Death flew head- 


long down below. 


4. 

These meetings, and many more besides, encouraged in him the convic- 
tion that he was deserving of felicity in Eden. In this frame of mind he 
reached the borders of this happy region. 

Here he discovered a great accurnulation of spirits and their attendants, 
the silver gates were wide open, and Hassan was entranced with the seven 
heavens of Paradise, which were visible from the gates. The colours of the 
seven heavens were different, and they shone like burnished gold, emeralds, 
diamonds, and carbuncles, and the last was full of a holy light. 

Everywhere shone clear stars, which certain angels guarded, and in the 
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heavens were different kinds of wonderful spirits, and then there were spirits 
who wrote in a book the names of the born, and struck out those who had 
fulfilled their mortal life.’ Peris of joy, whose smiles brought hope to men, 
and Peris of sorrow, who poured out tears of woe—and many others. 

Afar off; in terraces, were ranged the Gardens of Delight, looking like a 
vision, and bathed in a sweet, soft light, which it appeared was caused by 
the wonderful green foliage of the trees throwing a delightful shade upon 
the rich sward. In these gardens rose magnificent palms, with unusually 
large and graceful leaves, tall cypresses, planes, oaks, cacti without spikes, 
thornless roses, and many other trees and shrubs, some laden with fruit of 
heavenly taste, and others covered with flowers, which filled the air with 
their fragrance. And here and there was visible ‘“‘ Tasnim,”’ cooling to the 
eye and pure as a diamond—the current of life which runs through the 
seven heavens, and fills the fountains and ponds in the Garden of Pleasure. 
The birds sang, and spirits floated about on snow-white wings; others played 
on heavenly instruments, the sounds of which mingled in one del:ghtful 
strain ; and the picture constantly changed, so as not to weary the eye. 

Under the shade of a tree, on rich couches wrought with gold and 
precious stones, lay the elect of the believers, in green-woven garments, 
engaged in tasting the blissful ‘“‘ Kafé.“’ Beautiful, eternally young damsels 
waited upon them with wonderful dishes and beverages, and the elect, 
without feeling cloyed, partook of them continually, and yet were never 
satisfied. All ate and drank, and found continued delight in doing so. 
Their song was ‘‘ Great is Allah”: ‘‘ We eat, yet never over-eat ; our thirst 
is ever with us, yet we never lose our heads.” But the highest rewards of 
all were the houris—virgins of a beauty not to be imagined from any earthly 
notions. Their raiment was in appearance as if woven out of rays of 
shimmering light, through which the form was discernible; their faces a 
mixture of roses and lilies; soft, silken hair falling down in masses and 
covering them, like pearls in their shells; black eyes, sparkling with 
love-light, frank in expression, with neither shame nor boldness; and velvet 
eyelashes which threw a soft shade upon their rosy cheeks ; and fragrant lips 
the colour of coral, incessantly speaking of love—eternal, never-ending 
love—sealed, with ripened kisses, protestations that left no doubt of their 
genuineness ! 

In every direction where Hassan turned his eyes he saw true believers 
engaged in every form of pleasure, and choirs of singers sang, ‘‘ Life to 
him—peace, peace, peace.” 

** One can have a fairly good time of it here, that is quite evident,” said 
Hassan, as he bent down and scooped up some water from a fountain. He 
was about to drink, when a hand was lightly placed upon his shoulders. 
It was one of the elders whom Hassan noticed prowling about near the 
heavenly gate. 
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‘‘What are you doing here without a guide? It is very suspicious. | 
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have had my eye on you for a long time, and have been perfectly amazed at 
your audacity, and now you are actually bailing water_out.of the fountain of 
eternal life. I am.astounded. Go away! go away! before you are turned 
out of here.” 

“ Who are you, sir, who talks of expelling a true believer? It is a good 
thing I am not a coward, and stay to hear you. I rather fancy there is only 
one Allah, and he is the rightful master here, not you.” 

“‘T am uncle and Standard Bearer of the Great Prophet. My name is 
Hamza. Now you know who I am, be off.” 

*‘ After you, sir, and no sooner, because, although I know you from 
hearsay, I should not consider you more worthy than I. You plundered 
caravans by order of the Prophet, and each time you found there were more 
men than on your side, you took care to slip away yourself. In this manner 
you continually sinned either against the Prophet or the Koran by not 
fulfilling the will of the first, and breaking the law of the Holy Book, in 
which is written, ‘‘ Do not lay down traps which threaten the wanderer.” 

‘* But you must own yourself I was in a rather difficult position,” replied 
the confused Standard Bearer.” 

** No doubt, no doubt. I will not judge you too harshly.” 

‘‘Such impertinence, such patronage, I will not endure it. Up to the 
present I never thought I was other than the very worthiest. Here comes 
the Prophet, I will see what he says about it.” 

Mahomet, in magnificent costume, with a sword hanging by his side, 
and gravely stroking his beard, came up to the disputants. In attendance 
were his first disciples, the compilers of the Koran, and the poet Kaab, who 
played upon a golden guitar, and the wives of the Prophet—Kadish, 
Ayesha, Zaineba, Em-Selema, and others. 

Learning the cause of the dispute, Mahomet turned to Hassan, and 
said— 

‘“* How dare you, peasant, put yourself on an equality with my Standard 
Bearer? What have you done for Islam to merit Paradise ?” 

‘*Oh, Mahomet! truly I strove less for the propagation of your teaching 
than you and your champion, yet at the same time I did less injury to men. 
I know Allah loves you very much and selected you for his Prophet—such 
is predestination. May be, in your place, I should have eaten dirt and, 
perhaps, honey. Still, you have always been more fortunate than I. You 
gave us the Book, and, although there are many contradictions contained 
therein which you are responsible for, and not Allah, you reserve to your- 
self alone the privilege of being angry, and poor mortals are not allowed to 
raise a finger or a voice. Then you must admit that during life you 
generally managed to surround yourself with agreeable companions, and I 
see you have even got your wives with you here.” 

“Peace, peace! that will do my friend. Just you be off,” said the 
Prophet, testily interrupting Hassan. 

The Great Allah, who followed the dispute, commanded Hassan to 
approach his throne, 
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Hassan approached, and bent down in obeisance. 

‘* Arise and answer—why hast thou entered my gates without permission, 
and drank my holy water out of the fountain, and considered thyself not 
less worthy of Paradise than those already blessed.” 

**Great Allah,” replied Hassan, ‘there is none so great as thou art, and 
this I always maintained when on earth. I always was poor, and not 
distinguished for wisdom, but I helped him who was poorer than myself. 
I gave advice to my wife, and poor advice it was too. Thou tookedst from 
me my only son, I did not murmur; Thou gavest me an ugly wife, I was 
content with her. I killed nobody, except fowls and sheep, and worked 
every day as hard as my beast. I am now ready, Great Allah, to mow 
thy grass, or lop thy trees if it is requisite. Taxes I only twice failed in 
paying, and that was through bad harvests, and you sent them. I prayed 
at the rising and setting of the sun, and gave thanks for all, even when I 
got bastinadoed. I always heard attentively the Kadi and elders, but the 
Caliph I never saw with my eyes.”’ 

Here Hassan paused, confused by the great assembly. 

“It is sufficient,” said Allah. ‘‘ True love is like the sap of a tree, it 
vivifies and is unseen. You now see, you all see, that this man truly loved 
me. Let him enter, and enjoy himself for ever.” 

Then approached Hassan the most lovely angel, and, taking his hand, 
she sweetly smiled upon him and kissed him, and never so clearly shone the 
sun on Bagdad as on that day, and at that moment when the angel smiled, 
nobody died, quarrelled, stole, killed, over-ate, or got drunk, and no one 
committed one single crime or injustice. 


FINIS. 





MARCELLE, THE BLANCHISSEUSE. 


sirocco wind had blown for days over the white-fronted city of Algiers, 

drying up the orange crop in the country and giving men thirsts not 

to be slaked by one bock or yet by another. The cafés were full to 
over-flowing, not a seat vacant beneath the awning, or on the roadway. 

The doors of the Opera house were open without tempting its patrons, 
and the Casino placards flaunted bare legs in vain. Arabs in all the glory 
of burnouses, haicks, and red top-boots, little, important-looking French 
officers, spectacled and baggy-trousered Jacques Bonhomme shut up in 
an office for the best part of the day, an Englishman in knickerbockers 
here and there, many colours, many nations, all glad to sit out in the open 
at the Tantouville Tables and pour cooling drinks down their thirsty throats. 

Outside, on the streets, the "buses bumped along, the drivers too 
listless even to crack their whips or stir up their bony cattle which 
lounged slowly along. The mail had come in and the boys were mumbling 
out their goods, turning their sallow faces longingly to the café tables, where 
sat those who could afford thirty centimes for a drink, and ten for the 
waiter. 

Ata table, under a palm the leaves of which tickled his neck, sat Alli 
Ahmed, a worker in leather. 

You might have seen him, any time, in his little niche in the wall of 
the Rue Side Abdallah, working away cunningly at purses, slippers and 
what not, all embroidered and skilfully fashioned, to be sold to the visitors 
who peeped in and watched his nimble fingers as they handled bradawl 
and needle; and Ali’s black eyes would take stock of them over the top of 
his blocks as he wondered whether he could ask for two francs or two 
francs-fifty, and ten to one Ali was right; and for the sake of his childish 
face and broken English, for no deception could linger behind them, he 
often got the two-fifty. 

But Ali was not alone to-night; Marcelle sat opposite him, Marcelle, who 
worked at the blanchisserie off the Rue Bab Azoun; no better than she 
ought to be, so neighbours said, though that passed for little in Algiers. 
But Ali was fond of Marcelle, and who knows, if the season was good and 
visitors brought much, he might marry her at the end, but if not! 
well, that lay between them, and besides, it was all the same. 

The Tantouville was not Ali’s café, his lay up the Rue Mindon where 
the price was less, and he was more at home with Ahmed, the cutler, and 
Omar, the tobacconist, but Marcelle had taken a fancy to come here 
to-night, and, well, it was only a little more and it pleased Marcelle. 

Ali loved coffee and his cigarette, and, as he sat there in baggy trousers 
and fez, lazily smoking, with Marcelle’s expressive face before him, Ali 
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felt happy and at his ease, for his business was good, and had he not sold 
many of his best slippers to the rich Englishwoman that day? And Ali 
smiled and his dark eye-twinkled dreamily as he watched- Marcelle’s, face. 

But Ali grew ‘suddenly pale’ and the cigarette fell upori his thin baggy 
trousers and burnt a hole without his flicking it off. Marcelle’s dark eye 
noticed it—there was little which could befall Ali that.she did not see. 

An old man was going by, Ben Moussa, a wealthy man, a dealer in 
curios. His countenance, which was lighted up for a moment as he sidled 
along in front of the Café, was no ordinary one. Turk, Arab, French, 
perhaps English, had united to form it, for Moussa’s breed was as varied as 
his goods which had been gathered from India to Brummagem. 

His dark, piercing eye rested for a moment on the chubby, happy face 
of Ali with a hatred that burned, and Ali, as he caught it, fluttered like a 
bird in the gaze of a boa constrictor. 

The old man passed his hand over his thin lips, and he smiled. He 
caught the girl’s eye, which flashed defiance, and he scowled as he slouched 
along again. 

** He loves thee not, Ali,” said the girl. 

Ali tried to joke, but he blundered and smiled feebly. ‘‘ He hath the 
evil eye, Marcelle.” 

‘* Pish,”’ said the girl, ‘‘ What hast thou done to him? Is it still about 
thy bazaar ?” 

‘Yes, he wants to buy it over my head, and hates me for I will not part 
with it; he wants to put Constantine, his son, in it, and hath incited my 
neighbours to oust me out with lies and false swearing, and, yesterday, I 
called him a son of a——, and he swore he would destroy me.” 

Marcelle laughed, but Ali shook his head, and his coffee grew cold, and 
the cigarette lay in his little pouch unlit. 

And Marcelle, though she laboured in a blanchisserie, no better than she 
ought to be, laughed at Ali to cheer him. 

But the coffee had lost its taste and the cigarettes were forgotten, for 
Ali thought of Ben Moussa and was afraid. Noman made an enemy of 
Ben Moussa and flourished. 

There was Muley, the butcher, of the Rue de Charties, who called 
Ben Moussa a ‘“‘cochon,” and Muley’s donkey died the day after Ben 
Moussa had looked at it, and his meat went bad. True, the sirocco was on, 
but perhaps he brought that, too, and was not Muley found drowned 
beneath the landing steps ? 

Now Marcelle knew Constantine, the son of Ben Moussa, but she did 
not tell Ali of it, for Ali would get jealous, and who knew what might 
come from it? But Marcelle hated Constantine, for he hada hold over 
her for something she had done, and Constantine treated her worse than 
a dog. 

And Ali went home to the Rue Side Abdallah like a man in fear, for 
no one who saw the look in Ben Moussa’s eyes could smile while he 
remembered it. 
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Marcelle had bade him cheer up, but that was only Marcelle, and she 
was always merry and light hearted. 

’Twas night time, and dark. The stars could not light up the darkness 
in the alley beneath the over-hanging houses. 

Two figures at the door of Marcelle’s house, a distant sound of quarrel- 
ing men, . .. . . a sudden, low hiss, . . . . a loud shriek, . . 

a fall, then silence but for the sound of pattering feet. 

Marcelle ran in, her companion shoved in after her, and trembled in 
fear, for a life had gone in the Rue De Salt, and who could see the end ? 
Soon the sound of voices, the flickering of a lamp, the measured tramp, 
and a heavy banging at the door. “Twas the Gendarmerie, blood ran to 
the step. They had caught their prey. 

The man protested, the Gendarmerie were inexorable, he must come, 
his name! ‘ Ali Ahmed,” said the girl. The man stared, he was about to 
speak, perhaps to curse her, but she laid her finger on her lip, and he 
was silent. 

A figure crouched under the stairway, a figure in haick and burnous 
with something sticky and red in his hand. The Gendarmes went with 
their prisoner. The girl left the door open. . . . . Something followed. 

Ben Moussa had not long 
to wait for his revenge, and 
he smacked his unholy lips and 
thanked the Lord for having 
delivered his enemy into his 
hands. He could not go to 
the Court. He was laid up 
by a fall in the Rue Bal Azoun, 
curse it, and Constantine had 
gone to Biskra to buy Kabyle 
work; for the strangers who 
bought would soon be coming 
for the winter. 

Never mind, he knew, he 
knew, and two men gave evi- 
dence, had they not seen the 
deed? Did they not recognise 
the man, even to his slippers? 
And when they came back to 
say that Ali Ahmed had been 
judged guilty and sentenced for 
life, Ben Moussa smiled and 
wiped his thin lips, and the 
trusty men went off with their 
pockets heavy with Ben 
Moussa’s gold. Ben Seen. 
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Forcats marching on the Quay. 


His enemy was gone, ‘‘ Woe to those who crossed the path of Ben 
Moussa,” and the bazaar was his. Constantine would be glad, when he 
came back, to hear the good news; Constantine who had gone to Biskra 
to buy Kabyle work. 

+ * ¥ 

A glorious morning, a large crowd on the Quay, ships riding at anchor 
in the sunlit bay, a few mounted soldiers keeping open a pathway from the 
station gate to the water’s edge. 

Arabs, Frenchmen, Algerian riff-raff, all wait and crane their necks, for 
to-day the forgats, two hundred strong, go to New Caledonia. There is the 
ship, steam up; pennon flying in the bay. 

Here they come, manacled, uniformly clad, clean shaven, as near alike 
as men can make them, differing only in the impress God has stamped upon 
them, hook-nosed some, snubbed others, black faced and white, yet all alike 
in the eyes of the law, all alike in misery and banishment, going to New 
Caledonia to expiate in the new world the sins they committed in 
the old. 

Four abreast they come, soft, dark brown caps, light Holland coats and 
trousers, chained two and two, left hand to right. Murderers some, and 
criminals all, some smiling, others scowling, a few glancing eagerly between 
the files of armed gendarmes in search of a face, or the wave of a 
handkerchief; but seeing or not seeing, they are marched on. 

The barge is at the steps, their hands are loosened for awhile, they take 
their seats with scarcely a sound save the quick orders of the officers and 
the rattle of bayonets. 
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Someone in pity throws an orange, eager hands grab for it, but a soldier 
is too quick, and the orange floats deep in the water. 

A piece of paper—God knows from whom—flickers towards one, he 
stoops, with burning anxiety, but ‘tis in shreds, and the poor, disjointed 
messenger of love and home perhaps, lies dancing on the ripples. 

The steam tug puffs ; the red-capped Zouaves stand rigid in bayoneted 
line upon the Quay. The white-uniformed men in the boat look round as 
one man, then one by one they turn and look out to sea. 

A few boats follow bearing some who, able to raise the necessary 
francs, expend them for one last, fond look. 

The gangway is down on the “ Caledonie,” a string of light-brown figures, 
bundle on back, climb up the steps. The boats of sightseers drop off one 
by one, there is nothing more to see. 

A few remain, and there comes up another in great haste, men pulling 
hard. They have left it late, and the figure in the stern urges them on 
with curses. 

He is anxious, but ‘tis no love, no longing to see a beloved face, which 
impels on him. ‘Tis Ben Moussa with al] the heart’s passions come to 
gloat over his victim. 

He would have been there before but his leg, curse it, was not to'be 
trifled with, and the English- 
man came in to buy; _ but 
now, he is here, and he searches 
the deck with eager eyes. He 
cannot see him. What, shall 
he go and not see Ben Moussa 
gloating over him? He has 
dreamed of this for many days. 
The winch clanks at the anchor, 
the screw begins to churn. 

It isn’t possible that he has 
come too late! What, will Ali 
go, and he not see him? He 
stands up in the bows to see 
the better. 

A face looks out from a port 
hole. Ben Moussa rubs _ his 
eyes wildly. 

A woman, in a boat near 





by, laughs. Forcats mounting the gangway 
Ben Moussa shrieks, shrieks 
again, and falls swooning to the bottom of the boat, “for the face in the 
port hole is the face of Constantine his son,” ‘*‘ Constantine who has gone 
to Biskra to buy Kabyle work.” 
Davip BEDDOF. 
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THE RHODESIAN SCULPTOR 
MR. JOHN TWEED AT WORK. 


N the World of Art for very long ‘‘ Old Chelsea” has always occupied 
the foremost position, but the modern “‘ Zeitgeist ” has slightly altered 
man’s views of many things which have to do with the glorification 
of the beautiful and good. 

Numbers of my readers have doubtless lingered long and lovingly over 
‘bits’ of old Chelsea which have been transferred by the happy pencils of 
the artists from their surroundings in real life, and lovers of Carlyle have 
not failed to make pilgrimage to all the well-known haunts of the great 
philosopher and man of letters. Curiously enough, amongst the greatest 
admirers of the ‘‘ Seer of Ecclefechan”’ is Mr. John Tweed, the eminent 
Scotch sculptor, whose studio lies under the shadow of Carlyle’s house in 
Cheyne Row, and who chose, as his first effort at portraiture, a life-like 
medallion of his favourite. 

Mr. John Tweed has become most generally known to the public by his 
portraits of South African celebrities and incidents, and it is here, in his 
fine, large workshop, that I learn much of events and people who have 
been for the last two or three years greatly en evidence in the development 
of Rhodesia. 

When I pushed open the studio door, I entered to find Mr. Rhodes’ 
favourite sculptor, “aloft” on a high scaffold, busily engaged in putting 
the ‘ finishing touches” to the second of the series of four gigantic panels 
which, when finished, wiil form the pedestal embellishment of the memorial, 
which is to be erected at Zimberg, to record for all prosperity the brave 
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The First Governor of Cape Colony. 
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The Rhodesian Sculptor 


deeds of Major Allan Wilson 
and his fearless companions 
who were slain at Shammagen, 
and for which unique and in- 
teresting work Mr. Tweed was 
specially commissioned by the 
Cape ex-Premier, and he him- 
self, fashioned in marble by 
the skill of an artist, looks on 
with grave interest at the work. 

Obeying his invitation to 
find myself a resting place as 
he would descend in a few 
minutes—for the summer after- 
noon light was too precious 
to be spared—I watched with 
deep interest, and not a little 
pleasurable admiration, the 
Artist’s impulsive handling of 
the clay as he busily finished 
the portrait of a mounted 
officer and his horse. He 
observed, in reply to a query 
on my part as to his scheme 
of design :— 

‘“‘ The four panels will con- 
tain the life-size portraits of 
the thirty-five brave men who 
fell, and will form, when 
finished, a procession round 
the memorial base. The first 
panel is there ’—pointing, as 
he spoke, to another huge 
panel which filled one side 
of the studio—‘‘ it is the com- 
mencement of the procession.” 

It is pathetically grand in 
conception, and almost ‘‘alive”’ 
is the mounted figure of the 
brave young officer, Major 
Vilson, as he is represented aes 
addressing his men ere starting on their fatal ride. 

‘I have only just taken possession of this studio,” continues Mr. 
Tweed, ‘for my former one in Bolton Gardens was not sufficiently large 
to admit of my continuing to work there on such large commissions.” 

This is easily understood, on looking round, for, although his heavy 
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African commissions have the last year stopped to a large extent all ideal 
work of the artist, there is a love group of two figures, well commenced, 
also a memorial bronze relief to Colonel Johnson Douglas, of the “ Irish 
Lancers,” which is to be erected in Lochersby Church, and numerous 
medallions and portrait busts of “fair women and doughty men” are 
scattered around. I remember, on a previous visit, being attracted by a 
charming plaque of a ‘‘ Mother and child,” which, I hear, is now on 
exhibition at Munich. The panel is not the only work, either, that will 
appeal to Rhodesian sentiment. It is a magnum opus, but it has equally 
popular, if humbler, rivals. The image and superscription of the immortal 
Dr. Jim has been Mr. Tweed’s ever-present care, and a replica of the 
portrait bust of the famous ‘“ Raider” stands on a pedestal close by that 
of the “ greatest South African ” in plaster, a cold marble. Both the heads 
of the South African Colossus and of bold, if erring, Dr. Jim were striking, 
life-like representations. 

‘‘The bust of Dr. Jameson is on exhibition at present at the Grafton 
Galleries,” volunteers Mr. Tweed, who, having descended to earth, has trans- 
ferred his attentions to the bust of Mr. Rhodes, and, taking up his chisel, 
proceeds to put the finishing touches, the more delicate the work the more 

engrossing to worker and 
audience — myself. 
Naturally, as he chips, 
our conversation re- 
volves to the subject of 
the work. ‘‘ Mr. Rhodes 
is one of the finest Art 
critics I have met, it is 
marvellous how he 
always grasps the good 
points and vice versa in 
all he sees, and he has 
a kind appreciation of 
the beautiful in Art, and 
is extremely fond of 
Sculpture. Yonder is a 
replica of a panel that 
adorns his quaint old 
house at “‘ Groote Sclur,” 
which, before it was 
unfortunately burnt 
down, was a_ perfect 
treasure-house of old 
Dutch Sculpture under 
the shadow of Table 
Mountain.” The panel 
in question represents 
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the landing of Van Rubeck, the 
first Governor of the Cape. 
“Later on, being pleased with 
the work, I executed at his 
request a colossal bronze statue 
oi Jan Van Rubeck himself; 
it was a gift from Mr. Rhodes 
to Cape Town. The statue is 
just an enlargement of the 
firure in the pedestal, and Mr. 
Khodes was anxious that the 
conception of the statue and the 
pedestal should be quite in 
keeping with the spirit of the 
age, so you will see, from the 
small model, it is very plain and 
simple in design. The statue 
is now on view at the Crystal 
Palace together with the cast of 
panel. The former will shortly 
go out to South Africa.” 

Turning round, my eye 
caught sight of a statue of 
Burns, or rather I should call 
it a statuette, cast in bronze. 

“That is a replica of one of 

Burns. One is to be found in aon Cn 

Mr. Rhode’s house, and which 

he assures me he greatly admires. He presented a replica also of his 
favourite poet to his friend, Dr. Jameson. He remembered once, on 
viewing the statue, that ‘Robbie really seemed to be dancin’ round his 
ain Kail yard.’ ”’ 

This “‘ Kail yard” reference was a little frightening. Shades of—well, 
we know who, seemed to be desirous of floating in upon the dim, religious 
light waves which surround our sculpture’s operations. 

““No! there are no memories of anything of the house in the phrase,” 
said Mr. Tweed, fencing with my rallying reference, ‘‘ my best memories,” 
he added, *‘ are rather of my stroke of luck with ‘ Burns.’ The original was 
purchased by poor Louis Stevenson.”’ 

‘“‘ Talking of Rhodes,” continued the artist, ‘‘ you remember, perhaps, 
that people used to say that he took a very loving interest in Khama, the 
paramount chief of Bechuanaland. I may just mention, as we are on South 
African topics, that I have been privileged to portray Khama, who was over 
here in 1895, and my work was exhibited in3the 1896 Academy. It only took 
me a couple of hours to model his features, ‘but I may claim to have been 
the only sculptor to have modelled a famous black man.” 
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‘* And where did you learn the subtleties of your art ?”’ 

“In Glasgow, England, and France. My father is well-known, being 
Mr. John Tweed, the publisher. I passed from school life and my first 
taste of art in Glasgow, to the Academy Schools, and then to “ Burns’ 
bits,” in Paris. I studied also in Mr. Thorneycroft’s studio. Drawing, | 
followed under the eye of Armand Jean, and sculpture, I studied in 
Professor Talguiére’s studio. In 1894, I came back from abroad and started 
a studio for myself, and, in that year, executed the panel for Mr. Rhodes’ 
house-—it was exhibited in the Academy, where, in 1896, ‘‘ Khama” held a 
place, and in the year 1897, a study of Major Allan Wilson.” 

‘* And you admire the French School of Sculpture ?” 

‘‘T like it, because it reveals a better artistic education. It is free from 
sentimentality and false ideas regarding Art. I am really a great believer 
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in the ‘Rodan School” which, I consider, has been stamped with the 
imprimation of the greatest personality in the Art world, one, indeed, who 
had a very great appreciation of true form.” 

The shadows have lengthened so considerably, whilst chatting, that I 
have only time to glance at the relief of Dr. John Hunter, a fine photo- 
gravure of which appeared in Mather’s ‘‘ Two Great Scotchmen,” and I 
also see the portrait of one of the most prominent members of last year’s 
South African Inquiry Committee, Mr. George Wyndham, M.P., and an 
excellent likeness of Major Laing, whose delightful book about the doings 
of the Belucguin Field Force in the Matabele Rebellion, proved so 
popular. When his African Commissions are finished, it is to be hoped we 
shall see more ideal work from a chisel, which, above all things, is capable 
of both original composition and vigorous treatment. 

Roy Compton. 














THE PRINCE WHO WAS 
LIKE OTHER PEOPLE 


BY FRANCIS GRIBBLE. 


HEN I tell you that I made the acquaintance of the Prince of 

Batavia in a Café, you will probably jump to the conclusion 

that you know what sort of a prince he must have been. 

But your conclusion will be wrong. The Prince of Batavia 

was not a bogus Prince, but the real heir apparent of a real European 

Kingdom. Instead of which, as the Judge said, he roamed from the 

Boulevards of Montmarte, and from Montmartre to the Latin Quarter, 
drinking beer. 

It was at the Ane Rouge that I met him—that unpretentious café in 
the Avenue Trudaine, which the best black and white draughtsmen of 
Paris have decorated by drawing caricatures upon the walls. He entered 
in the wake of a blue-coated lieutenant of Chasseurs, whom I knew slightly, 
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and the two sat down at the table next to me, exactly underneath the 
picture of the cock with the inscription :— 

Quand ce cog chantera, 

Crédit se fera. 
\fter a while, the officer presented me to him, without asking his per- 
mission, whispering to me, as he did so,— 

“Don’t call him ‘ Altesse.’ Call him ‘ Monsieur’ simply. He likes it 
etter.” 

It seemed odd, but of course I took the hint; and, for a while, the 
hree of us talked of general topics,—of the new piece at the Comédie 
Francaise, of the new dancer at the Opera, of Zola’s new novel that was 
appearing en feuilleton. Meanwhile, there was music going on at the other 
end of the room. Just as at a Quaker’s meeting, everyone rose when 
the spirit moved him, and contributed to the harmony of the evening. 
Presently, to my amazement, the Prince of Batavia rose, walked over to the 
piano, sat down, and sang a song,—a ballad by Ronsard, which, in England, 
[ should have thought improper. So far as I remember, he sang rather well ; 
but I was too interested in looking at him to listen very carefully. 

He was taller thar the average, and slim, with handsome clean cut 
features, clear blue eyes, a somewhat pale complexion, a light moustache, 
and a pointed Spanish beard such as one sees in the pictures of Velasquez. 
He wore a brown velvet jacket, and the big butterfly necktie which the 
French call cravate d’artiste. I should have guessed his age at thirty, though 
I believe that, as a matter of fact, he was a little older. There was also a 
something in his face which seemed to suggest that he was less placidly 
satisfied with his high station and good fortune than Princes are generally 
supposed to be. 

I pointed this out to my companion, and the lieutenant of Chasseurs 
offered a very common-place explanation. 

“It’s because the old King is always worrying him to marry and 
settle down, and he doesn’t want to,” he said. 

This was just as the Prince of Batavia had finished his song, and was 
returning to his large bock, so that I had no time to discuss the point. 
His Royal Highness drained the glass to the dregs, and called the waiter 
to refill it. Then he surprised me still further by gazing into my eyes 
as though he wished to read my thoughts, and asking suddenly— 

“Well, what do you think of me for a Prince?” 

Coming from the Prince of Batavia, it was not quite so embarrassing 
as it would have been, coming from the Prince of Wales. Still, it was 
embarrassing enough, and not, as it seemed to me, the best of form. 
My answer was intended to show stiff, British resentment. 

‘*Since you ask me, Monsieur,” I said, ‘I think that you are very 
much like other people.” 

‘** Do you mean like other Princes?” he asked with a perplexing smile. 

*“T know nothing about that,” I answered, trying to enter into the 
spirit of the thing. ‘I am not, if I may say so, a connoisseur of Prirrces. 
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What I meant to say was that I thought you very much like other people 
who are not Princes.” 

Then he astonished me again by taking no offence, but breaking out into 
honest laughter. 

“Good!” he said. ‘‘ That’s why I’m here—to be treated like other 
people. Any man who wants to be my friend must treat me just as he 
treats other people.” 

“Then what will you take to drink?” said I, making the most 
democratic observation that occurred to me. 

‘“‘ Another bock,” replied the Prince of Batavia, and the waiter served us ; 
and then the Prince himself paid a tournée, and, last of all, the Lieutenant of 
Chasseurs paid, and we passed a very convivial evening together. 

* * 

That was my first meeting with the Prince of Batavia, or indeed for that 
matter, with any Prince. Afterwards, I often encountered him at various 
Parisian places of amusemet—in the Bois de Boulogne, at the Café des 
Ambassadeurs, in the foyer of the Gymnase, at the Bal Bullier, and at the 
Casino de Paris. We generally spoke, and sometimes drank together ; and, 
presently, I found myself wondering what the Prince would say if I forgot 
his rank so far as to invite him to drop in one evening and meet a few of 
my friends of the English Press, in my small flat on the fourth floor in the 
mean little Rue Saint Vincent de Paul. But, while I was wondering, the 
Prince anticipated me, 

“I’ve got rather a nice place in the Avenue Victor Hugo,” he said, 
“Will you come and dine with me on Sunday.” 

I said that nothing could give me greater pleasure. 

“It’s not a command, mind—only an invitation,” the Prince added, 
laughing. 

“That is exactly why I am so glad to come,” I answered; and he 
laughed again, and called after me, by way of parting salutation :— 

** Petite tenue, et grand appétit !” 

So I dined at the Prince’s flat in morning dress. The Lieutenant of 
Chasseurs and a rising young dramatic author made up the party; but they 
left early, saying that they wanted to play chemin-de-fer at the Jockey 
Club. 

‘That's what I like;” said the Prince, “‘ to see fellows get up and go 
when they want to, instead of waiting to be dismissed. But don’t you 
hurry. It’s the hour of the rum punch, and we'll see which of us can carry 
most of it.” 

“With pleasure,” I said. For I guessed that the punch would start 
the Prince talking about himself, and explaining his eccentricities. 

And I was not mistaken. With his feet in the fireplace, and cigar ash 
plentifully whitening his velvet smoking jacket, he harped upon his favourite 
theme—his burning desire to be like other people who were not Princes. 

‘“*T daresay it’s all right to end as a Prince,” he said, “‘ but to begin life 
as a Prince is the very devil.” 
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‘“ Why so?” I asked. 

‘“‘ Because a Prince, by the very nature of things, is cut off from every- 
thing that makes life worth living.” 

‘You are paradoxical to-night,” said I. 

‘‘Am 1? I merely intended to be platitudinous,” said he. ‘‘ Though. 
of course,” he added, ‘the difference between paradox and platitude is 
purely subjective, and only depends upon the point of view.” 

‘IT said that I should like to hear him work out his platitude, and he did 
so with an engaging plausibility.” 

“It’s like this,” he said. ‘‘ The joy of life is pretty much the same thing 
as the joy of battle. The truest happiness comes to the man who goes 
down into the lists, fights all comers upon equal terms, and wins the victory 
by his own merits and his own exertions. The victory may be of no material 
advantage to him when he has won it. It may not bring him better food to 
eat, or better clothes to wear, or a better house to live in. But while he 
struggles, he has the glorious sense that he is giving free play to the 
strongest instincts of his nature ; and when he has won, he has the glorious 
feeling that he has proved himself, that he has fairly earned the position to 
which he has attained. You follow me?” 

I nodded. 

‘“‘ Well, there is none of that sort of thing for a Prince in modern times. 
He is born with the same combative instincts as other people, and he gets 
no chance of exercising them. He sees the battle of life raging all around 
him, and is not allowed to join in it. He desires things, of course, like 
other people, and he generally gets them; but it is just because his desires 
are gratified so easily that their gratification brings no pleasure.” 

‘“* For instance ?”’ 

‘* Suppose, for instance, that, when I was a child, I was selfish and 
quarrelsome, and wanted another child’s toy. That other child wouldn’t 
fight me for it, but would give it up to me without a word. But what I 
wanted, of course, was not the toy—my own nursery was full of toys. What 
I wanted was the joy of the struggle, the pride of having taken the toy by 
force. But that joy I never got, because of the feeling that a Prince’s 
smallest whim must be obeyed.” 

** And when you were older ? ” 

‘* When I got older I had the ambition to be a wit—to be the natural 
leader of the talk in any gathering in which I found myself. ~But no one 
would contradict me; no one would dispute with me. My least joke was 
laughed at, not because it was good or new, but just because it was I who 
made it. Consequently, whoever my companions were, I never could get 
to feel that I was one of them. They always seemed to regard me as a sort 
of angel visitant with whom it was impious for them to measure wits; they 
never could forget that Princes were not like other people.” 

‘“* And when you fell in love ?’’ I ventured, knowing that in Paris the 
Prince of Batavia had acquired no inconsiderable reputation by his 
gallantries. 
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He smiled a melancholy smile before he answered— 


















































very- ‘“* Believe me, my friend, Princes are generally unfortunate in love. 

‘* Another paradox! ”’ I interrupted. 

‘Another platitude!” was the rejoinder. ‘‘It is not merely that 
ough. Princes are married for reasons of high politics, and cannot, therefore, expect 
de is to love their wives. There is rarely any real romance even in their relations 

with their mistresses. A Prince’s conquests are too easy to be genuine and 
ie did lasting; he never can be sure that it is himself, and not his money and 
position, that his mistress loves. Even her fidelity, if she be faithful, has 
thing more in it of loyalty to the dynasty than of devotion to the lover.” 
goes He ceased, and for awhile we both blew rings of tobacco smoke in 
ctory silence. Then I said, contemplatively : 
erial ‘“‘T suppose I understand now why you have lived so long in Paris.” 
od to The Prince of Batavia played with the point of his tawny beard, and his 
e he blue eyes brightened as he grew more and more confidential. 
» the ‘*T don’t doubt that you understand,” he said. ‘‘ It wasn’t, as most 
rious think, the gaiety and wickedness of the life that attracted me. I like the 
n to gaiety and wickedness well enough, but I could do without them. What 
fascinates me here is that I’ve been able to live in a coterie in which, if I 
wish to be important, I must make myself important; that I don’t get life’s 
mes. greatest prizes showered upon me, but have to go down into the arena and 
gets scramble for them with the rest. The prizes that one gets without effort or 
und rivalry are no better than Dead Sea apples after all.” 
like ‘* And life’s greatest prize—’ 
sires ** Life’s greatest prize is the love of woman, and life’s greatest joy is the 
pursuit of it. But it must be a fair chase—a chase in which you start level 
with your rivals—not a chase from which your rivals retire because they 
and wish to curry favour with you—not a chase in which the quarry goes slowly 
dn’t because it is an honour to be caught by such an august pursuer. Never, 
at I till I came to Paris, did I have the chance of such a chase. Never before 
‘hat did I have the chance of living in the face of obstacles, of braving rivals 
' by who thought me no better than themselves, and proving that a Prince can 
ce’s kick his royal trappings into the gutter, and still please a capricious woman 
as well as any other man.” 

His eyes were flashing with excitement while he spoke; but he ended 
ural upon a more subdued note, and with a self-complacent smile, for which the 
one rum punch was, no doubt, in part responsible. 
was ‘‘ There was no romance for me in Batavia, but in Paris I have learnt 
vho to know the meaning of romance.” 
get + ” 
sort That was the sum of my second long talk with the Prince of Batavia ; 
hey and it was obviously impossible for me to press him to put the dots upon 

the eyes. Nor was there any need to do so. All Paris was ready to fill in 
the the details of the picture for me. All Paris knew that the Prince had for a 
his long time sighed in vain at the feet of the beautiful mistress of the young 


Marquis de Vieux Camp; and now all Paris was beginning to add a chapter 
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to the story which was not entirely gratifying to the young Marquis de Vieux 
Camp’s self-conceit. I was quite able, therefore, to guess the Prince’s 
meaning, and had no reason to be astonished at the news I heard when 
next I saw him. 

He had told me to “ look in when I was passing just like other people.” 
The idea of dropping in casually on a Prince rather flattered my vanity, 
and, one afternoon, about a fortnight later, I came to see him. I found 
him busily engaged with the fencing master from the neighbouring salle 
d’armes; but he pulled off his mask and chatted with me. 

** Practising ?”’ I asked. 

** Very seriously,” said he. 

And then he blurted out in that expansive childish way of his :— 

“* Je vais me battre demain.” 

“What! A duel?” 

“Yes, a duel.” 

“With de Vieux Camp?” 

“* Precisément.” 

I had a right to ask the question, for the news that he had had a fracas 
with the Marquis in a Café on the Boulevard des Capucines had been in 
some of the papers. It was a question with me whether, considering all 
things, this duel was not a scandal that I ought to stop; but I must confess 
that I set to work in the wrong way. 

‘“‘T believe the Marquis is rather a good swordsman,” I began. 

‘‘ He is one of the best,” replied the Prince. ‘ That is the reason why 
I practice with the maitre d’armes.” 

“But have you con- 
sidered—” 

“*T have considered every- 
thing.”’ 

Then, quick as a lightning 
flash, he read my thoughts. 

““T know what’s in your 
mind,” he said, looking straight 
into my eyes. 

I made no reply, and he 
continued :— 

“You are thinking that you 
will drive straight to the Bata- 
vian Embassy, and give in- 
formation, so that this meet- 
ing may be prevented. You 
must promise me that you will 
do nothing of the kind.” 

It would have been easy to 





infer that he was a coward who 
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this intention because he wished to see it carried out. But I knew my 
man better than to think that. The Prince meant to fight. He had only 
told me of his purpose because he had forgotten, once again, that he was 
1ot like other people; and it was only the expression of my face that 
showed him the mistake that he had made. He pleaded with me :— 

‘** Promise,”’ he said, ‘‘ that you will repeat no word of what I have told 
vou within the next eight-and-forty hours.” 

‘*T am not sure,” I answered, ‘‘ that it would be right of me to give you 
such a promise.” ‘ 

‘But I am sure,” he said. ‘‘In a fair field with no favour, I was the 
nan’s rival,and I won. He is entitled to the reparation that he asks. I 
have had the joy of living like other people, and I will also face the danger. 
This meeting must take place, and you must pledge me your honour that 
you will do nothing, whether by act or word, to hinder it.” 

I still hesitated, and for a whole minute we stood still, looking each 
other searchingly in the face.” 

‘* Promise!” he repeated. 

‘Yes, I promise,”’ I replied; and he gripped me by the hand and 
thanked me. 

Then his boyishness came back to him, and he exclaimed suddenly— 

‘ Look here! I want to show you something.” 

He unlocked a secret drawer in his écritoire and took out a braid of 
beautiful golden hair. There was no need for me to ask whose hair it was. 

“I’m going to wear this next my heart, to-morrow, at Vincennes,”’ he 
said. ‘‘It’s the first time I’ve won a lock of a woman’s hair in the same 
way as other people.” 

.Then he shook hands with me again, and wished me goodbye, saying 
that he must go back to his fencing lesson. And that was the last time 
that I saw him. 

Two days later, all the newspapers in Europe published his biography, 
prefaced by the statement that he had died, after a very short illness, of 
pneumonia. But the truth is as I have told. The mischief may have been 
in the lungs, but it is quite certain that pneumonia had nothing to make in 
the matter. 





CHOOSING A WALL-PAPER. 


EXTRACTS FROM THE DIARY OF A SOLICITOR. 


ONDAY, APRIL 4th.—Kathleen told me that we positively must 
| Vf have a new wall-paper in the drawing-room. 
Tuesday, April 5th—At breakfast, I asked Kathleen whether I 
should go to the builder’s for some patterns. 

“‘ Patterns of what ?” said Kathleen. 

“Of wall-paper,” said I. 

““Oh,” said Kathleen. ‘‘ You never told me you had decided to have a 
new paper.” 

“You said you wanted one,” said I. 

‘“ Yes, but I’m not so sure now,” said Kathleen. ‘‘ You see, the worst 
of a new wall-paper is that, if you have the same colour as the old one, 
you get tired of it, and if you have a different one, it throws out all the 
scheme of colour in the room.” 

‘“‘ All right,” said I. ‘‘ We’ll leave it for the present. 

“Well,” said Kathleen, ‘‘ on second thoughts, I’m not sure that 

But I had only just time to catch my train to town, and could not wait 
for the end of the sentence. 

Consultation with Harnett about ‘‘ Green v. Rose.” A shaky business. 
Hope to goodness my costs will be all right. Resolved to try and restrain 
Kathleen in the matter of wall-papers. 

At tea-time, Kathleen led me three times round the room, pointing out 
the marks of damp, and the places where the paper had faded. Reminded 
her gently that the worst of a new wall-paper was that, if you had the 
same colour as the old one, you got so tired of it, and if you had a 
different one it threw out all the scheme of colour in the room. 

She replied that that was a silly remark. Of course, she meant to have 
all the furniture covered, and new curtains. 

As to the wall-paper, Mrs. Jameson, who had called that afternoon, had 
stared at it continually, and she couldn't live a week longer with the 
shabby stuff in the room. 

Wednesday, April 6th—Started off, after an unfinished breakfast, to 
Sowerby and Co.’s for wall-paper patterns. Asked the man to step round 
to 19 Paragon Villas with all the patterns he’d got. The man pointed to a 
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pile half as high as the ceiling, and said he wasn’t a furniture van. Asked 
him whether, if I chose a couple, he’d send them round. The man said 
he’d do his best. After a great deal of bother, chose a couple of huge 
books marked ‘‘ Belgravia High Art Muralurals,” or something of the kind, 
and hurried off. As I reached the door the man called out: ‘‘21 Haricot 
Terrace did you say?” Put him right and bolted. 

Missed the train, and was unable to keep final appointment with 
Harnett re ‘‘ Green v. Rose.” Sent him an abject telegram. He is apt to 
turn crusty and not do his best. 

On getting home, found Kathleen angry and on the point of tears. No 
wall-papers had arrived. Hurried down to Sowerby’s in the pouring rain, 
and found the shop shut. 

Thursday, April 7th.—To Sowerby’s after breakfast. Found a different 
and more intelligent man, who sent a boy at once with two books of 
patterns. 

“Green v. Rose” is a bad job. Wish I had left it alone. My client 
Green is a scoundrel. Heard casually at lunch that the ‘“‘ Empire” Mining 
Co. is a failure. I put £500 of old Miss Flintstock’s money in it only last 
week. Sent a wire to my broker asking him to meet me at 6 o’clock. He 
confirmed the news. 

Home by 6.45. Found the hall pitch-dark. Tumbled over something 
on the floor. Hurt my foot and bruised my shoulder against the stairs. 
Tried to go into the drawing-room, but as 
soon as I touched the handle Kathleen 
screamed to me not to come in. Hardly 
necessary, for the door was locked. Went 
upstairs and bathed my shoulder. Very 
painful. 

At dinner Kathleen explained. Mrs. 
Jameson had looked in to compare notes on 
the children, and she also had fallen over 
the wall-paper patterns. Hurt her ankle and 
fainted. Kathleen and the maid were bath- 
ing her head and her foot when I came in. 

‘But why did you leave the patterns 
there all day?” said I. “I saw the boy 
start with them soon after nine o’clock!” 

“Yes,” said Kathleen. ‘“ But I really 
couldn’t be bothered. There’s no such 
fearful hurry. I’m not sure that I shall 
have a new paper at all till we come back 
from Paris.” 

‘* Paris!” I cried, ‘‘ Who said we were 
going to Paris?” 

‘You did,” said Kathleen. ‘‘ Don’t you 
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Friday, April 8th.—When I got home, I found Kathleen sitting on the 
drawing-room floor with an open book of wall-paper patterns on each side 
of her. She looked very tired and worried, and told me she had not moved 
since three o’clock. 

“Well?” I said; ‘‘ have you chosen?” 

“‘ Not exactly,” she answered; “ but I am pretty certain I shall fall back 
on one of these two, either this one with the Empire pattern—”’ 

“Empire!” I cried. ‘ Kathleen, if we have to separate for it 
to-morrow, I must protest against having anything ‘Empire’ in my 
house!” 

Of course she didn’t understand my allusion. 

“Why!” shesaid. ‘Is ‘Empire’ out of fashion?” 

“Out of fashion!” I groaned. “It’s bust up altogether! £500!” 

‘‘ Nonsense!” said Kathleen, “it’s only two and ninepence a piece. 
But if you don’t like it, what do you say to this other one, a pale green 
ground with roses on it?” 

That was altogether too much! ‘Green v. Rose” is worry enough at 
the office, but to have it on the drawing-room walls—! I was hurrying off 
to drown my cares in tobacco when Kathleen called me back. 

‘‘ Charlie, dear,” she said, ‘‘ if you’ve nothing else to do, I wish you’d 
run round to Sowerby’s and bring back a couple more books of patterns. 
I’m not sure I like any of these much.” 

At Sowerby’s I caught the man putting up the shutters. He grumbled 
very much at having to let me in, but allowed me to take two more huge 
books. They did not feel very heavy, and I thought I should be able to 
carry them home without difficulty. 

I found I was mistaken. The infernal things got heavier and heavier, 
and began to flap round my legs. The wind was getting up, and twisted 
the books about till they nearly wrenched my hands off my wrists. At 
last one of them got between my legs. I fell down in the mud, and, when 
I got up, I selected the largest of a crowd of jeering small boys, and said 
I’d give him sixpence to carry the things to 19 Paragon Villas. 

I don’t know how he did it, but he got them there safely. I put my 
hand in my pocket and gave him what I thought was a sixpence. He 
bolted like a rabbit. I found afterwards I had given him half-a-sovereign. 

Kathleen ate hardly any dinner, and told me more than once I was 
being very slow over my food. As soon as the meal was over she flew 
back to the drawing-room. I had to go without my usual game of 
cribbage, for Kathleen sat on the floor the whole evening, looking at the 
new books of patterns. The rustling of the leaves got on my nerves so 
much that I fled for peace to smoke a pipe in the dining-room. The fire 
was out and it was most uncomfortable. When I went to bed, Kathleen 
seemed quite angry with me. . 

Saturday, April 9th.—At breakfast, Kathleen told me that, in one of the 
new books, she had found a sweet thing with carnations it it. She felt 
practically certain she would fall back on that. I reminded her that she 
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had said the same thing about the other two unmentionable patterns. She 
said I was silly. She had absolutely decided on having the carnations ; but 
would I mind just looking in at Sowerby’s on my way to the station, and 
asking for two more books ? 

“ What for?” I said. ‘I thought you had decided.” 

“It’s very unkind of you,” said Kathleen. ‘“‘ You were so anxious to 
have the drawing-room ré-papered, and now you blame me for taking some 
trouble to get a nice pattern !” 

I went. There were two men in the shop. One of them grinned, the 
other asked me if I was thinking of papering St. Paul’s, or the Crystal 
Palace. 

In the afternoon, played golf with Jameson for a sovereign. Lost my 
ball, my temper, and the game. 

Reached home to find Kathleen out. Was quite relieved. She needed 
relaxation from wall-papers. She came in about 5.30, and rushed straight 
for the patterns, shut up those she had marked before, and opened quite 
another lot. I asked her what she was doing. MHadn’t she settled on the 
carnations ? 

“Carnations?” she said. ‘‘ Nobody ever has carnations now. They 
are quite gone out!” 

“Well, then, Empire?” said I, with an effort to speak the word. 

She declared that the thing was 
hideous, and, as for the green and roses, 
no person of taste could be expected to 
live with it. 

“No,” she went on, “I’ve been to 

tea with Mrs. Foker. She has just had 
her drawing-room papered with the sweet- 
est thing you ever saw, pale pinkish, 
greyish, greenish poppies with blue bows. 
I must have something like it, not exactly 
the same, you know, but—Ah! here it 
is! the very thing! Exactly the same 
pattern, but on a different ground, so 
she can’t say I copied her! Take the 
number down, dear: 2765, three shillings 
a piece. Don’t you think its lovely? I 
do. There! I’m absolutely determined to 
have that. Oh! Charlie, it will look so 
sweet in this room, and we'll have a new 
carpet and curtains, and all the furniture 
covered to match. Dear, don’t you think 
you could run round now at once to 
Sowerby’s and order it?” 

** He’ll be shut,” said I. 

“Oh, what a pity,” said Kathleen ; “3 bese cheesiep enemas 
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and I agreed with her, for I can guess what will happen to-morrow. 

Sunday, April 10th—A wretched day as I expected; and if Kathleen 
gets off without brain fever, she’ll be lucky. She started on the wall-papers 
immediately after breakfast. I had to drag her in to dinner by main force, 
and she ran back before she had half-finished. It poured with rain all day. 
I had no chance of a walk. From time to time I looked in upon 
Kathleen. She was on the floor as usual, with piles of pattern books all 
round her, turning over the leaves as if for life, and putting cards out of 
the card bowl into any that she fancied. The same thing went on after 
tea, and again after supper. About ten o’clock, I determined to put an 
end to my misery. 

** Kathleen,”’ I said. 

She took no notice. 

“‘ Kathleen!” I repeated. 

** Ye-es?” she said, as if she were a thousand miles away. 

*“* Kathleen !” I cried, imperatively. 

“Oh! don’t bother!” she said. ‘‘ There! I’ve just done. Look here, 
dear. I’ve had a good look at them all to-day, and I’ve just marked a few 
that I rather fancy, and now you must choose which you like best. I 
really can’t be bothered any more with them. I hate the sight of them!” 

“I’m not surprised!” I muttered. 

“Now!” said Kathleen, “ you sit there, and I’ll sit here, and you must 
look at all the ones I’ve marked, and tell me which you think the prettiest. 
It won’t take you long. I’ve only marked one or two in each book.” 

I counted rapidly. 

““You have marked,” I said, ‘exactly 
thirty-seven.” 

‘‘The more the better!” said Kathleen. 
“Come along, Charlie! Oh! isn’t it fun? 
I love choosing wall papers!” 

‘‘For an hour or more I turned the 
blessed things over, till my back and eyes 
ached intolerably. Suddenly, in the middle 
of a rapture, Kathleen fell back on the 
floor. She had fainted. I rang the bell 
and had her put to bed. Thank goodness, 
she is sleeping quietly ! 

Monday, April 11th.—An awful day, both 
at home and in town. Kathleen had a very 
bad night. She tossed about incessantly, 
talking in her sleep about all sorts of things, 
till finally she settled down into saying 
“Green, rose, Empire, rose, green, Empire,” 
over and over again. I hardly slept a wink. 
In the morning, she was too ill to get up, 


Kathleen sitting on the Seer, and asked me feebly, but determinedly, to 
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bring all the wall-paper patterns up to her room, so that she should have 
something to amuse her. I protested, but she grew so excited that, 
considering the state of her nerves, I judged it best to comply. It was 
a very warm morning. My collar was a limp rag before I had half 
finished. I had no time to change it at home, so I bought another at a 
shop in the Strand, and found, when I reached the office, that I had 
come away with a 144 instead of 15}. 

I guessed that Kathleen’s ravings in the night were an omen. I was 
right. Judgment for defendant with costs in “Green v. Rose,” and 
plaintiff's solicitor censured for his conduct of the case. Harnett simply 
didn’t try to win. I shall never get my costs! 

No sooner had I got back to the office from the Law Courts, than old 
Miss Flintstock called about the ‘‘ Empire’? Mine. Called me a great 
many names, and says I must make good her £500 in a week. 

If ever I hear the words Empire, or Green, or Rose, again, I shall go mad. 

When I got home, I found, to my horror, Kathleen on the floor again, 
and in front of her the green and roses and the Empire papers. Went out 
hurriedly for a walk. 

After dinner, Kathleen said she had finally decided on the carnations. 
Thank Heaven ! 

Tuesday, April 12th.—Kathleen woke me up in the middle of the night 
to ask me if I thought the ‘‘ Empire” 
paper would fade quickly. I am afraid I 
spoke rather harshly. She had forgotten 
it by the morning, and sent me off to 
order the carnations. 

Very tired and seedy all day. 

In the evening, I found Kathleen still 
far from well. 

“Cheer up!” I said. ‘It’s all settled 
now.” 

She looked at me sadly. 

“‘I wonder,” she said, very slowly, 

“whether the carnations won’t be rather 
cold in this room. It’s a north light.” 

“Good Lord!” I cried. 

She said nothing for a moment. Then 
she added, dreamily, “I wonder if 
Sowerby’s is shut.” 

I buttoned up my coat resignedly. 

“All right!” said I. ‘‘Shall I order 
the Empire, or the Green v. Rose?” 

**Oh, Charlie!” said Kathleen. ‘“ If 
you think I want you to go and change it 
you’re quite mistaken. Of course, I meant 
nothing of the sort!” “How horrid! How hideous!” 
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“‘T know better!” said I. 

“No, Charlie! don’t go! I don’t want you to go!” 

I unbuttoned my coat. 

‘‘But I think the carnations would be a little cold in here,” said 
Kathleen. 

I hurried off. When I reached Sowerby’s I found the carnations were 
not only ordered, but actually in the shop, ready to be put up to-morrow. 

Thank Heaven ! 


+ * + * 

Tuesday, April 19th.—Kathleen came back from Brighton this afternoon. 
She did not even stop to kiss me, but hurried into the drawing-room. I 
followed trembling. 

“‘Oh!” she cried, bursting into tears. ‘‘ How horrid! how hideous! 
how intensely frightful! Oh! I do think it’s a shame, after all the trouble 
I took to help you choose, that you should have settled on those hateful 
carnations! I can never take any more interest in this room, never!” 

I tried to slink away. Just as I reached the door, she called me back. 

“Charlie!” she said. ‘‘ You must come home early to-morrow, and go 
with me to Hodgkin’s. I want you to help choose the new curtains.” 

HAROLD CHILD. 





SIDE-LIGHTS ON THE DREYFUS CASE. 


BY C. A. HEALY. 


subject. The same facts have been brought forward, time after 

time, with such ‘ damnable iteration,’ that, in order to prevent 

misconception on the reader’s part, I hasten to state that I intend 
dealing only with matters which are known, at most, to scarce a score of 
persons who have taken an active part in this, the most mysterious affair 
of the century. 

The German Empire has been built up in the Prussian Intelligence 
Department. When the confederated armies swarmed over the frontier in 
1870, Von Moltke had full plans of every road which led to Paris, even to 
a description of the meanest auberge on the way. Bismarck’s “ blood and 


r SHE ordinary man may well be excused for being heartily sick of this 


iron” policy—a phrase, by the way, which he borrowed from Heinrich 
Heine—was nothing if not thorough; and the triumph which culminated 
in the coronation of Wilhelm I., in the Great Hall of Versailles, was as 
much due to the Intelligence Department as to the brutal genius of 
Bismarck. ‘‘ We have stitched Germany together with the needle gun!” 
sang one of the turbulent poets of the Rhine, who saw, in a species “deaet 


delirium, a German warrior as Over-Lord of all the earth. The peo ad 
confidence in the immense power of a united Germany; but the military 
chiefs, who were developing the creed of the great Frederick, knew that a 
German army would be powerless without a competent system of espionage, 
and, as a consequence, Prussian craft brought together an -Intelligence 
Department which was the finest in the world. This department was 
sub-divided, one branch dealing with the naval and military strength of 
Russia, Austria, Sweden, and Denmark, whilst the other concerned itself 
with the military and naval administration of England, France, Italy, Spain, 
and Holland. America was not counted as a military power. Von Moltke 
laughed at the War of Secession as a huge series of blunders, and expressed, 
in private, his opinion that, whilst Americans were brave enough, they 
lacked a knowledge of even the elements of military strategy. 

The new system was first tried in 1866, but it was felt, then, that it 
could not be properly tested until Germany tried conclusions with France, 
or Russia. 1870 was a great vindication of the new system, and the 
policy of the present German Emperor has been but a continuation of 
the one originated by Von Moltke and Von Roon. 
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As a proof of the peculiar administration of the German Intelligence 
Department, it is interesting to know that every German military attaché at 
Paris, during the last fifteen years at least, has served his apprenticeship in 
a similar capacity in England. The Berlin authorities have but a poor 
opinion of our military administration. The flying of pigeons from Dover 
to Kiel is merely a part of their supreme contempt for us, and the insult of 
forbidding any person to fly pigeons from the vicinity of any German 
fortress comes as an extra injury. I have heard Germans boast that they 
had plans of every fortress in England; that whenever there was a change 
in the administration of the British military or naval system, the news was 
at Berlin before it reached Whitehall. 

But France opposed to German espionage a craft and duplicity fully its 
equal, if not its superior. The French authorities had not the same com- 
plaisance, in allowing visitors to enter their dockyards and arsenals, as 
English military authorities have had ; above all, until Esterhazy appeared 
on the scene, they had jealously guarded the secret of their smokeless 
powder, and the terrible Lebel rifle. 

Some years ago, Major Von Huene came to Paris after a short sojourn 
in London. To all appearance he seemed a fair specimen of the German 
military fop. He was clean-shaven, wore a corset, and stared at the world 
through a monocle, with an air of supercilious indifference. Yet, as a pupil 
of Von Moltke, he had been reared in the tenets of the modern Machiavelli, 
and the Emperor William, his brother-in-arms—for they had both been 
subalterns in the same military achool—had the fullest confidence in him. 
Von Huene spoke many languages in such a faultless accent that it was 
very easy for him to play many parts. He had adopted the motto of 
Sampson Brass—to suspect everybody—and, as the Secret Service furnished 
him with large sums of money, with the curt instructions, ‘“‘ Spend wisely, 
and have no fear,” he had no difficulty in adding to the number of 
“friends ”’ (i.e., spies) of Germany. There is an extraordinary story told, 
which, if true, accounts for the sudden collapse of Casimir-Perier in his 
presidential career. Von Huene, it is said, corrupted a Cabinet Minister, and 
many of the documents which are now pigeon-holed at Berlin, were obtained 
through the instrumentality of this eminent traitor to his country. 

Some time after his arrival, Von Huene went to a ball given by a 
leading member of the German-Jewish colony in Paris. He met here a 
Mlle. Bernheim, a cousin of Captain Dreyfus, and fell madly in love with 
her. 

A family council was called to deal with his proposal of marriage. 
Baron Rothschild, who is also a cousin of Dreyfus, was present, and the 
great financier was indignant with this cool request of a mere Giaour to 
ally himself with one of the most representative families of the faith. Von 
Huene’s proposal was rejected with scorn, and instructions were sent to 
every member of the German-Jewish colony in Paris that he should be 
erased from the list of their acquaintance. Von Huene bided his time. A 
new issue of Government bonds took place, and, in some way or other, 
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Baron Rothschild infringed the law against corners and managed to 
secure the whole stock. This was the opportunity of the German 
military attaché. 

He sent for his friend in the Cabinet, and said : 

“*To-morrow, at the Cabinet meeting, you must demand the arrest of 
Rothschild for ‘ cornering.’ ” 

The Cabinet Minister stared. 

“‘T am perfectly serious,”’ returned the other ; “if you do not do this, I 
shall be forced to ” 

M. did not wait to hear more. He saw his disgrace, perhaps his 
death, fronting him, and he preferred, though unwillingly, to take the step 
which the unscrupulous German had commanded. Casimir-Perier presided 
over the Cabinet meeting. The Ministers stared helplessly at one another 
when M. arose and demanded that the great banker should be prose- 
cuted. Then the Minister of Finance jumped to his feet and cried: 

“This is madness! If this step is taken, then every bank in France 
will break and the national credit will be broken for ever.” 

M.—-— retorted that the country was complaining that the Cabinet 
truckled to the financiers ; the next election would see them swept out of 
power if they lost this opportunity of setting themselves right with the 
people. 

The Minister of Finance replied: ‘I prefer to resign. I cannot 
associate any longer with a man who is capable of such a terrible mistake.” 
And then, as he saw by the faces of his colleagues that they were with 
him, he added: “‘ Either M. —— must resign, or myself!” 

There was a general chorus of: ‘‘ Resign, ——! resign!’ and Casimir- 
Perier appealed to him to save the Cabinet by his resignation. The next 
day, all Paris was astonished to read that a Cabinet Minister—one of the 
strongest, too—had resigned without any apparent cause. Shortly 
afterwards, the President resigned with exactly the same want of reason. 
The gentleman who told me this extraordinary story has been living in 
Paris for many years, and, as correspondent of a well-known London 
newspaper, he was in a position to know, by reason of his intimacy with 
many of the leading actors in the Dreyfus drama. 

The German Emperor heard how his favourite had sought the hand of a 
Jewess, and was absolutely furious. Twenty-four hours afterwards, Von 
Huene was on his way to Berlin, and Major Von Funcke was in Paris as 
chief attaché militaire. This latter gentleman was the beau ideal of an 
officer, from the Emperor’s point of view. He had the bravery of a lion, 
and a reputation for obeying orders blindly. But he lacked the finesse of 
Von Huene. One evening, shortly after his arrival, he went to a music-hall 
at which Mlle. , who had the reputation of being the prettiest member of 
the profession in Europe, was the great attraction. He accompanied 
her to her house, and presently fell heavily asleep. Mlle. was 
struck by a peculiar locket which hung from her companion’s neck. 
Feminine curiosity impelled her to open it. When the fair comédienne 
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read the paper which she found inside, her curiosity was increased. Ten 
minutes afterwards, she was on her way to the War Office. The paper was 
photographed, it now being daylight, and the delighted General Gonse 
cried, ‘‘ Ma belle, you have done us a great service. Name your own 
price! ”’ 

“Sir!” said the actress indignantly, ‘I want no reward. What I did 
was for Ja patrie.” 

The list was replaced, but the German suspected something and wrote 
to Berlin frankly confessing his fault. The paper in question was a 
complete list of Germany’s “friends” in France. It is said that Dreyfus’s 
name figured on this list, but this statement is without any foundation. If 
such a proof existed, it would have been shown long ago, in confidence, to 
the chiefs of the Opposition, in order to scotch the agitation for the revision 
of the Dreyfus trial. This is the document which M. Cavaignac dare not 
produce. The consequences would be terrible. 

Enter Colonel Von Schwarzkoppen on the scene. His predecessor had 
been recalled in consequence of his grave indiscretion. About this time, 
Esterhazy was appointed as an amorceur on the staff of the Intelligence 
Department. It was his duty to pretend to sell false documents to the 
German military attaché, in order to get information of the methods of the 
Prussian Intelligence Department. As a matter of fact, the worthy major 
used his position to sell one hundred and sixty-two real documents, 
including most of the piéces enumerated in the bordereau. 

“Tt was an officier de troupes, as Estethazy, and not an officer on the 
general staff, like Dreyfus, who wrote the bordereau,” said Colonel Picquart, 
who was in a position to know more of the truth in this grave matter than 
any other officer on the staff, General Gonse not excepted. 

But I pass from these details, as I do not wish to touch on facts which 
have been given over and over again. 

Through a M. Castro, a Jewish banker, Mathieu Dreyfus learned that 
the handwriting of the bordereau was identical with that of Major Count 
Walsin Esterhazy. Zola followed this by his letters in defence of 
M. Scheurer-Kestner. The crisis came with the trial. It was a relief to 
Emile Zola to stand before a jury of his fellow-countrymen, even though 
they had been terrorised into giving a verdict against him before the trial. 
I had the opportunity of seeing Zola many times during the great proces, 
and on each occasion he was suffering from nerve prostration, although he 
was not so ill as he was previous to the trial. It was disgusting to see how 
the judicial authorities sided with the mob in hounding Zola. And it was 
fortunate for the great novelist that the verdict went against him, 

“I am perfectly convinced,” said Henri Rochefort, in the course of 
conversation with an English journalist, ‘that if Zola had been found 
innocent, his hotel would have been burnt to the ground with everyone init. I 
know for a fact that this was intended.” 

In the court itself, on the final day of the trial, things were just as 
dangerous for the author of “ Paris.” When the jury entered, at least a 
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dozen officers drew their swords from the scabbard and waved them wildly 
in the air. Had the verdict gone in favour of Zola, those swords would 
have been plunged in his breast in a frenzy of patriotic (!) fervour. This 
statement can be substantiated by any eye-witness of the great judicial 
tragi-comedy. 

It was felt throughout Paris that Zola had failed ignominiously, and a 
famous English dramatist, now residing in Paris, gave the farcical summing 
up that was needed: ‘I believe,” said this brilliant essayist and dramatist 
“that Zola wrote the bordereau at the dictation of Dreyfus, whereupon 
Esterhazy took it to the German Embassy and sold it for a hundred francs.” 

But this well-known writer, whose name may be easily guessed, was 
destined to be mixed up in the Dreyfus drama. He had made the 
acquaintance of Esterhazy through a brilliant Parisian journalist, and he 
had expressed the opinion that: ‘‘I like Esterhazy, because I think he is 
guilty. The guilty are so fascinating, the innocent, so commonplace.” But 
another Englishman appeared upon the scene. His name can readily be 
remembered when I state that he was engaged in litigation, some time 
ago, with a great peer. This gentleman is an intimate friend of Colonel 
Von Schwarzkoppen, and, happening to meet the latter in Berlin, was 
invited to dinner with the ex-military attaché. Von Schwarzkoppen 
discussed the Dreyfus case in a very frank spirit. 

“TI have no love for Dreyfus,” he said, ‘‘ because he is a Jew. But I 
never had any dealings with him. As for that canaille of a Esterhazy, he 
is capable of anything. We know him very well.” 

The Colonel went on to say that Esterhazy had sold innumerable 
documents to the German Embassy, receiving various sums from 20,000 
francs down to a twenty-franc piece. So that Esterhazy is a black-leg, as 
well as a traitor. Judas never accepted less than thirty pieces of silver. 

This extraordinary story was told to the dramatist who, in turn, retailed 
it to many of his acquaintances. In due time it got to the ears of Zola 
and M. Labori, and the cause of the delays which the latter is making in 
the Zola trial is simply a scheme to spin away time until he can get this 
English gentleman to stand in the witness-box and retail the story of 
Esterhazy’s guilt, just as he heard it from the lips of Schwarzkoppen. 

Zola is not content with this. One day, as I sat in his library, he 
stormed against Esterhazy for at least half-an-hour. ‘‘ This coward,” he 
cried, “‘ this infamous liar, this scoundrel who has betrayed his country, has 
the ear of the people, and truth is almost powerless before him. But truth 
is never overcome, and it will triumph, and men will see that Dreyfus is a 
martyr, and Esterhazy the greatest blackguard of the century.” And then, 
turning towards me, he exclaimed, passionately, ‘“‘ Your Queen is a good 
woman! Will she not allow ————— to give evidence in this trial, and 
prove Esterhazy’s villainy? He knows the truth, and could tell it, if your 
Queen would let him speak ! ” 

I said that the War Office would have to be consulted, and, as England 
had nothing to do with the Dreyfus case. it was doubtful if permission 
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would be given to ————— to appear as a witness. Zola then stated 
that he would write to the Queen to ask her gracious permission for 

to give evidence in the forthcoming trial. Whether he did 
this or not, I cannot say. I merely record the fact that such was his 
intention at one stage of the trial. 

Major Panizzardi, during the early developments of the Zola process, was 
touched with pity for one who had so gallantly striven in the cause of 
justice. He went to Colonel Schwarzkoppen and asked him to write to the 
Emperor for permission to testify what he knew about the case, and he, 
Major Panizzardi, would write to the King of Italy with the same intention. 

Humbert wished to consult his imperial ally before he took any such 
step. He wrote to William II., and received this characteristic reply: 
“Your Majesty may act as it best pleases you. But I shall keep whatever, 
documents I have as another weapon in my armoury. At the fitting moment 
I shall speak, and then France will stand aghast to see traitors everywhere 
—in her Army, in her Parliament, and in her Cabinet!” 

This reply was communicated to Major Panizzardi, and, in due time, 
reached Zola. ‘‘ Tears were in his eyes, and he quivered with emotion,” 
says the person to whom I am indebted for this last piece of information. 

There are three men who have won great honour in this terrible Dreyfus 
affair. One is Mathieu Dreyfus, the brother of the unfortunate prisoner of 
the Ile du Diable. In January, 1895, everyone in France was against him; 
thanks to his unceasing search, to the indomitable vigour in which he has 
protested the innocence of his unhappy brother, the only persons in the 
Republic who are believers in the guilt of Captain Dreyfus are those whose 
interest it is to perpetuate a miscarriage of justice. 

Emile Zola has taken the place of Ferdinand de Lesseps as the grand 
Francais. I am no admirer of his books, and, therefore, I can say 
impartially that the greatest work of his life is his unswerving devotion, his 
tireless efforts to establish the innocence of Captain Dreyfus. He has 
suffered scorn and obloquy ; he, the most popular man in France, has fallen 
from his pedestal, but only to mount one higher in the hearts of all men 
who admire devotion to truth. And his advocate, M. Labori, may well feel 
proud of the part he has played in the Dreyfus tragedy. His knowledge of 
the law, his magnificent eloquence, his terrible, physical labours in the 
advocacy of his friend’s cause, have gained him the esteem and admiration 
of all honourable men. 

There is another side to this question which must not be disguised. We 
have seen how Atheism, in the person of Henri Rochefort, has allied itself 
with the perfervid Catholicism of La Croix and M. Drumont. This is an 
evidence of the hold that Anti-Semitism has taken on the French people. 
The Jews have used their advantages mercilessly, and arrogantly, and they 
may thank themselves that, in the day of their danger, their friends are so 
few. 

“Your English Jews, your American Jews, your German and Russian 
Jews, may be good men,” said Joris Karl Huysmans, as I sat in his salon, 
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“but the French Jews are a vile race. They have captured our commerce, 
they have taken possession of the magistracy, and, now, they wish to 
capture our army that they may sell it as they sold Our Lord, Jesus Christ. 
I cannot blame the people if they are wrathful against them. The Jews 
lose no opportunity of insulting our institutions,{‘our traditions, and our 
God. I once heard a Jew say that, whenever onepf his race was mentally 
unfit to.enter commerce, they made him a magistrate. And yet you ask me 
to be tolerant to a people who are capable of such ideas!” 

I do not wish to express any sentiments which might be construed as a 
breach of tolerance, but it is to be greatly deplored that some Jews have 
aided in making the name of their race throughout France a byword, and 
a shame. Recently, the question in France was not whether Dreyfus be 
guilty or not, but whether 100,000 Jews should dictate to the forty millions 
who make up the population of France. Many Frenchmen were convinced 
that the Jews were conspiring with aliens to demoralise France, and it was 
hard to drive this idea from their heads. However, Colonel Henry did not 
die in vain. His suicide shows that, with his peculiar ideas of honour, he 
dreaded a public cross-examination. He was but the tool of men more 
keen-witted than he, but, equally, if not more, unscrupulous. The whole 
mystery of the Dreyfus affair lies in this—that there have been traitors in 
high places, thanks to the criminal negligence of men like Du Paty de Clam 
and General Gonse, and the former has added to his folly by knavery of the 
worst type. The traditions of 1793 show that when France relies on the 
people she is invincible, and her other traditions prove that when she relies 
on bureaucracy she leans on a broken reed. 

To the majority of us foreigners in Paris, France is our second mother- 
country, and, if the stranger were at her gates, we would willingly shed our 
blood in her defence. To those French whose prejudice has not obscured 
their reason, let me point out that Russia, France’s chief ally, is convinced 
of the innocence of Dreyfus, and of the guilt of Esterhazy. Every country 
in Europe is of the same opinion that the trial of Dreyfus was unfair, and 
that France would lose no dignity in ordering a revision of the proces. As 
Zola rightly said: ‘‘ La vérité est en marche et rien ne peut Varréter.” 

















AN OLIVE LEAF. 


BY NORA HOPPER. 


Nor pale love-in-a-mist ; 
No violet that her purple web has spun, 
Dreaming of amethyst ; 

I am no hair-fern, beautiful and brief, 

But pale and wan I grow, an olive leaf. 


| AM no rose kissed scarlet by the sun, 


Pale am I, scentless, greyish-green of leaf; 
But pluck me—lay me in a hand where grief 
Has set her sigil in the hollow palm, 

Has set her sigil plain as spring has sealed 
The iris of all flowers in the field 

To be her herald when the windflowers yield 
To crowns-imperial and the spreading balm. 


Set me, I say, in this one graven palm, 

And I shall change in all my fibres—know 

All beauty to whose heights I dare to grow— 
My green shall deepen into emerald, 

Redden to ruby, blush into a rose, 

Yea, change and grow as passionately sweet 

As does syringa, dying with the beat 

Of the wild wings of those wild birds that nest 
In the warm whiteness of a woman’s breast. 


So shall I breathe, burn, bloom, and wither so 

Held in that hand—for whose love have I grown 

Here on my branch, a grey-green leaf alone; 

To height of heart’s desire reach up, and go 

Content, having known the best that I could know. 
426 
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